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FUNERAL ODE. 


Wuen raging earthquakes bury towns, 
Or fierce volcanoes lash their „ 


Of boundless, ruin round ‘a 
fiery king: plain \ 


The groaning hills and shrie 
he world may fitting emblems find 
To speak the horror of its heart, " 
In cities craped, in banners furled, 
And all the solemn show of art. 


But when a Human Hand is turned 
Into a ruthless demon-power, 
And smites a nation in its Chief, 
Even at his triumph’s crowning hour, 
What emblems shall Man fitting find, 
What types sad, grand enough to show 
The horror shaking continents, * 
And their infinity of woe? 


Alas! alas! we wildly feel 


There should be still some outward sign, 
And so we furl the shining flag 
And darkly cloud the glowing shrine. 
How vain! At last the Nation lifts 

Its naked hands to Heaven, and owns 
The impotence of every type 
Before the awful Throne of Thrones : 


Then silent stands and thinks of him 
The swerreless Good, the calmly Great: 
In wonder would the reason pierce 
Of their Beloved’s mystic fate. 
Was he too:dear an Idol here? 
Too merciful for this dread time? 
Did Heaven now will a sterner hand, 
With justice mailed, to gufird the clime? 


\ 
*O God of Nations, if we sin 
In questioning, forgive, for we 
Are by our. woe driven on to seek 
The meaning of Eternity! 
Forgive, and bless, and make us feel 
That Thou wilt still love, watch, save all, 
Though even the best of rulers die, 
Though earth should sink and planets fall ! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, May 6, 1865. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
REBEL CHIEFS. 


N his sermon upon the Sunday morning after 
his return from Charleston the Rev. Mr. 
Berecuer said it was a fact, which would be 
soon authenticated, that before the war began 
by the shot at Sumter the chief conspirators 
took a military officer of the United States, now 
living, into their secret council, and said that 
they knew that the South had never been op- 
pressed ; that it had always governed the coun- 
try ; and that the denunciation of the agitation 


of the Slavery question, and of the injustice of 


into their plans. 


Northern tariffs, etc., was merely the method 
by which they dragged the people of the South 
For the two sectigns, they 
said, can no longer live together, and we mean 
that they shall be separated. , 

These are the men whom President Jonnson 
describes as leaders. These are they whose 
tender mercies he and the faithfal Union men 
of the Border and of the South have experi- 
enced. These are the chiefs whom he has in 
mind when he says that treason is a crime 
which is justly punishable by the laws. These 
are the leaders, of whom Joun C. Brecxr- 
RIDGE is one, who doubtless dictated the terms 


of Soerman’s extraordinary convention with 


Jounstox, They are men whom ANDREW 
Jounson has known all his life—their spirit, 
their purpose, their cruel despotism, their guilty 
ambition—and he says steadily, upon every oc- 
easion, holding them full in his eye, that he 
does not think the enormity of the crime should 
remit the penalty. - 

From this opinion, which he reiterates, we 
gather at least one conclusion. The men hith- 
erto known as political leaders at the South, the 
chiefs of the rebellion that has wet the land 
with innocent blood, will not be allowed to tam- 
per with the pacification of the country. ~ The 


men who, upon the plea of the supreme sover- 


eignty of States, have arrayed the people of the 


South against those of the North, now that they 


nre defeated in the field, will not be suffered to 
continue their work in the Legislature. Presi- 
dent Jounson is clearly of opinion that the 
American people are not disposed to surrender 
to arts what they have refused to arms. He 
does not believe that the rebel leaders are less 
rebellious because they are baffled. He knows 
that the cause to which they are devoted is u 
perpetual rebellion against the Union and Gov- 
ernment, and the spirit which inspires them 
a necessary treason to man and God. Every 
speech he has made is a warning to those lead- 
ers, and an encouragement to the men they 
have betrayed. For those who have been de- 
ceived are the men of the class from which the 
President himself sprang, and his hostility to the 
betrayers is based upon long and bitter knowl- 
edge. a 
President Jounson can do this country no 
better service than by persuading it of the car- 
dinal truth that the regeneration of the South is 
not to come from.’ men like Davis, Hoyts, 


„ » HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Wieratt, Mason, and 
their fellow-conspirators and eminent confed- 
erates,” but will proceed from the mass of the 
Southern people white and black. The slave- 


holding class is not large. The actual pecu- 


niary and political interest of the mass of the 
population in slavery has been very slight. 
They have been influenced by it as a prejudice, 
not a palpable advantage. The great proprie- 
tors of the South, who owned the land and the 
slaves, and who monopolized political power, 
have always purposely kept the poorer class of 
whites ignorant. They were painfully degraded. 


The faithful reports of the best observers for 


many years have shown us how sad their con- 
dition was. And this class could be kept silent 
while slavery endured. So long as their color 
was itself a symbol of superiority, and being 
wretched and poor, they could yet claim to be- 
long, though but in name, to the ruling class, 
and despise a servile race, so long they were 


content to eat clay and submit to a condition 


against which every man bearing the name of 


American ought instinctively to protest. 


But when slavery goes, when contact with 
Northern men in the army shows the Southern 
people what their rights are, they will be ready 
to claim them. When they find by®actual ex- 
perience that Yankees are neither savages nor 
brutes—when they perceive that they are not cow- 
ards nor base tinkers, but brave men who have 
overpowered the utmost resources of the South 
—when the Southern people learn how basely 
and cruelly they have been deceived by the men 


‘whom they trusted, and that they have been 


fighting Davis’s battle, and Hunter’s, and 
Toomss’s, and Jacos THompson’s, and CLEM- 
ENT Cray’s, but have hot been fighting their 
own, then they too will be emancipated from 
the long bondage of blindness and ignorance 
which slavery imposes upon the m is of any 
slaveholding community, and they will be the 
men, with the slaves who have been instinctive- 
ly and always faithful to the country, by whom 
the South will be regenerated. 

It is bécause in the speeches of President 
JOHNSON we find the indications of this whole- 
some disbelief in the rebel chiefs and this cord- 
ial faith in the multitude that we regard them 
as peculiarly significant. He is clearly also of 
opinion that those who are good enough to fight 
for the Government are good enough to vote for 
it; and that a black heart is a more serious de- 
fect in an American citizen than a black face. 
If the measures of the policy now foreshadowed 
shall be as temperate and firm as its spirit is 
true the work that AsraHnam LincoLn wisely 
began Anprew Jounsown will wisely finish. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Tne convention of General Suezman with 
the rebel General Jonneron is not the least of 
the astounding events of the last few weeks. 
The rebellion had failed. Its chief army was 
disbanded. Its military chief had surrendered. 
Its civil chief was a fugitive. Its capital had 
fallen. Its last sea-port was gone. The sud- 
den dispersion of ite offensive foros had been 
marvelous, when the hero of Georgia and of the 
Carolinas, the soldier who had led his. army 
through the rebel section from the Ohio to the 
coast, the Lieutenant who had just returned 
from an interview with his superior at City 
Point, and who knew as every body in the 
country knew that the idea of an armistice had 
been steadily repelled by the people and the 
Government, who knew that when President 
Lcolx went to Hampton Roads to meet the 


| rebel commissioners he expressly told General 


Grant not to suspend military operations for a 
moment, who knew that General Grant him- 
self while corresponding with LEA was still 
fighting him, the soldier who knew all this and 
the terms upoh which Jonnsron’s superior had 
just surrendered to his own superior officer, sud- 
denly quits the military sphere, and dashing into 
the political and diplomatic, fails as signally 
and sadly as before he had gloriously triumphed. 

General Saexman not only treats with the 
rebel General Jounsron, but with high of- 
ficials”—that is to say, with the conspirators. 
who have formed what was called the Confed- 
erate Goverument. He says to his army that, 
when ratified, the terms will secure peace from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande. Ratified by 
whom? He has already told us in the conven- 
tion with Jounston: “ Not being fully empow- 
ered by our respective principals to fulfill these 
terms,” etc. They are then to be ratified by 
the principale—that is, by the Government of 
the United States and the ‘‘ Confederate Gov- 
ernment.” | 

General SHerman could not have surprised 
his country more if he had surrendered his army 
to Johxs rox, and the first emotion of every loyal 
man was the wish to await some explanation of 
conduct apparently inexplicable. In the ab- 
sence of such assistance we must seek the solu- 
tion in what we already know. 

General Saerman had lived long in Louisiana 


when the war began. He has been constantly ; 


in the remote field of operations, far from the 
knowledge of current opinion, and he has shown 
a peculiar hostility to newspapers and corre- 
spondents. He had no special sympathy with 
the moral sentiment which animated the patri- 
otism of the Northern States. He probably | 


ing of men, that w was wor- 
thy to carry a musket in defense of the Govern- 
ment was not unworthy to cast a ballot. He has, 
however, always taken a purely military view 
of the rebellion. His demand has constantly 
been merely that the insurgents should lay down 
their arms; and he said last autumn that the 
war had but just begun. By this we understood 
him to mean that the spirit of rebellion was so 
desperate that it would prevent the possibility 
of peace so long as any, considerable number of 
rebels remained in arms. 

It was a necessary result of such opinions 
that he should believe a consent to disband its 
military forces was a result to be bought of the 
rebellion at almost any price. We must as- 
sume that his experience in Georgia and the 
Carolinas had confirmed this view. But it still 
remains inexplicable why he should suppose 


that he could not make as favorable terms for 


his country with the miscellaneous army of 
Jounston as General Grant had, as he knew, 
already made with the veterans of Lez; or why 
he should undertake to do upon his own re- 
sponsibility what he knew the Government had 
refused to allow his superior to do under circum- 
stances a thousand-fold more unpromising than 
those in which he stood. 

It is hardly possible to believe that he sup- 
posed his convention would be approved by the 
country and Government, even before the mur- 
der of President Lrxcotn ; and equally difficult 
to perceive how any man of ordinary common 
sense could anticipate peace upon the terms of 
his arrangement. But the painful event vindi- 
cates the wisdom of President Lixcolx in re- 
fusing from the beginning to allow the Generals 
in the field to decide the questions that were 
really political. He disapproved all such action 
in the instances of Generals Fremont, Hunter, 
and M‘Cixuvan, and his last official act in his 
first term was an express instruction to General 
Grant to confine himself to military operations. 
General SHERMAN knew that this was the un- 
deviating policy of the Government. He has 


That he had any personal political advantage 
in view the country will hesitate to believe. 
That some vision of being the great final Pacifi- 
cator for a moment bewildered an impetuous 
and imperious nature is not inconceivable. But 
that he utterly misunderstands the scope of the 


successful a soldier—that he comprehends nei- 
ther the spirit nor the purpose nor the character 
of the high officialy” who have been now for 
four years by arms, and for thirty years by the 
most unscrupulous and appalling debauchery of 
the national mind and heart, seeking to destroy 
the Government of his country—this humiliating 
proposal to the conspirators is the final and 
painful proof. That the best of soldiers may 
be the worst of statesmen is easily credible; but 
it is lamentable to have the truth illustrated by 
a man of whom we were all so proud as we were 
of General Suzrman. 


THE..TRUEST MOURNERS. . 
Wate the nation mourns, and cities are sol- 
emuly tapestried with the ‘signs of sorrow, and 
the funeral train ‘moves across the land amidst 
tolling bells and-minute-guns and slow pealing 
dirges ; ‘while oratotsand societies and commu- 


yet whose grief for Ankanam is pro- 
founder and more universal than all. 


face has been the sure sign of a true heart, the 


nameless and inconceivable fear will paralyze 


yet to explain why he utterly disregarded it. 


held the Southern view of slavery, although he 


Of the operations of Government, 
the tides and currents of public opinion, of 
sympathy of a nation, they can 
know little, but they knew that Anranam Lis 
COLN was the name of the power that was liſt- 
ing them from darkness into light, from deatli 
into life, from a hopeless past into a jubilant 
future, and the shock of our sorrow can not re- 
veal to us, even in kind, the depth and reality 
of theirs. 


And when the story of his life is told, it will 
be seen that it was one long act of unwearied 
service to these least of the little ones. He saw 
clearly from the beginning that the danger to his 
country lay out of sight—that it lay deep down 
in the condition of the most friendless of all 
classes. He saw that the national peril lay in 
the demoralization of the conscience of the coun- 
try, wrought by a growing inhumanity and in- 
justice. He saw and said that all prosperity 
was delusive. which was founded upon immoral. 
ity; and in a part of the country where the preju- 
dice against the colored race was fiercest, where 
political disgrace seemed to await the man who 
persistently pleaded their cause, he never failed 
to declare in the face of the most subtle sophis- 
try, of the coarsest and most injurious ribaldry, 
and of the most passionate denunciation, that 
slavery was, beneath all other eonsiderations, 
moral question; that it was a moral wrong; and 
that not until all the lights of truth and moral- 
ity were extinguished could it cease to vex the 
country, and then cease only because it had 
ruined it. 

He did not unite with the abolitionists“ 
he did not even plead for political privileges for 
colored men —but he unswervingly proclaimed 
the right of all innocent men to personal liberty; 
and while he expressly disclaimed any intention 
of interfering with slavery in the States which 
tolerated it, he did not hesitate to say, with in- 
cisive and irresistible logic, that the Union could 
not endure half slave and half free. He hoped 
that slavery would disappear from the country. 
He knew that if it did not, liberty would; and 
he unfolded the details of the great conspiracy, 
of which the country showed that at last it was 
aware by electing him President. He believed, 
also, that the extinction of slavery would be ac- 
complished by legal and peaceful methods. In 
that he was mistaken. This simple, homely, 
sagacious man, who declared that the Gov- 
ernment could not endure half slave and half 
free, was called to be the minister of securing 
its permanence by making it wholly free, and 
the statesman whom slavery had never deceived, 
who had exposed its immorality, as the clear 
calm eys of the old philosopher exposed the 
serpent in the woman’s form, died by a stealthy 
blow from its desperate, dying hand. His death 
justifies every word of his life. The shot of the 
assassin completed the absolute extirpation of 
the loathsome system which that of the rebels at 
Sumter four years before had begun. 

We are all grateful to the good man whom 
we are burying, but if we had all been Carolina 
slaves what speechless woe, what eternal grati- 
tude, would ours be! As time passes they will 
learn that their cause is also ours. They will 
see that slavery, not Lixcoin, is dead. For 
the work in which he was but the minister of 
the people, the people will fulfill to the utmost 
with a saered devotion. 


RICHARD COBDEN. 


Tun English Liberals bewail in the death of 
Ricnirp Conn one of the great Englishmen; 


0 even the London Times eonfesses that his em- 


inence must remain unquestionable; and the 
Emperor Lovis Narotr rox orders his bust to be 


| placed in the gallery at Versailles. Yet he held 


no office ; he had refused to be made a baronet; 
but he was universally honored for the sincerity 
of his life and character, and for the devotion 


of noble powers to the welfare of his country. 


Ricaarp Conn was what is called a self- 
made man, which means simply that he used his 
opportunities, and had the happy gift of know- 
ing when and how to use them. In this he was 
dike Mr. Lincotw. There are plenty of poor 
boys; bons of small farmers in England, like 
Richarp Conpex, or of poor Western settlers 
in America, like L who are 
thrown upon the world, and after a desperate 


} Struggle succeed in living respectable li es. But 


it is a peculiar energy, clearness, tenacity, and 
purity of purpose which enables them to become 
what Lixcotx and were: 

It is the good fortune of England at this time 
that she never had an abler group of liberal 
leaders. ‘They are a distinct body from the 
Whig chiefs. In the days of Sir Francis Bun- 
per the folly of the radical party defeated its 
best purposes. But the liberal leaders of to- 
day, such men as Ricuarp Cospen, Joux Sru- 
art Mitt, Joun Baicur, with their immediate 
allies, belittle bo the Whig and Tory giants. 
They represent what is noblest, best, and most 
humane in English political thought and prog 


ress. 

Mr. Cospen’s signal and most illustrious ser- 
vice was his advocacy of free trade. In 1839 he 
led the movement for establishing the Anti-Corn 
Law League, and after a tremendous and inces- 
sant agitation, whieh exasperated the agricul- 
tural, as the anti-slavery agitation had exas- 


perated the commercial, interest in England. 


| 
| 
} | 
4 — 
* war in which he Ras deen ‘so conspicuous and 
44 
— 
Speak bhelr gric! in lmpassioned eloquence 
an : or in sober narrative ef a life devoted in every 
a heart-beat to the cothmon welfare—there is one 
— 
3 To the pnhappy race upon whose equal nat- 
oe ural rights with ourselves this nation had so 
long trampled upon our dusky brothers for 
. whom God bas 60 long asked of us in vain while 
N we haughtily respouded that we were not our 
4 brothers’ keepers, the death that bereaves us all | 
i : falls with an overwhelming and appalling force. 
The name of Anrawam Loon meant to them 
7 freedom, j home; family, happiness. In 
his life ciey knw thas thoy lived In his per- 
45 fect benignity and just purpose, inflexible as 
— the laws of seed-time amd harvest, ‘they trusted 
* with aif their souls, whoever doubted. Their 
deliverer, their emancipator, their friend, their 
es father, he was known to them as the iniperson- 
| ation of that liberty for which they had wept 
. : and watched, hoping against hope, praying in 
ee the very extremity of despair, and waiting with 
i patience so sublime that fat prosperity beguiled 
9 us imto the ‘meanness of saying that their long 
4 endutancé of oppression proved that God had 
created them to be oppressed. _ 
* The warm imagination of this people cher- 
ished Lixcotn as more than mortal. 
4 He dies; and in his death slavery doubtless 
| seems to them again possible. It is a sorrow 
N beyond any words, beyond any comfort, except 
) the slow conviction of time that the work he did 
‘i for them was not his work; that he was but the 
* minister of the nation; and that AnnAUHI L- 
COLN emancipated them because the American 
5 people had declared they should be free. Yet 
if . none the less, as the terrible tale is whispered 
i | “ | all over the region where for four a black 
* * 


Mar 6, 1865. 


Sir Ropert Pett, the Prime Minister, yielded 
to the inevitable logic of the reformers, and 


cur 


brought in the bill repealing the ditie® 3 | 


imported corn, which was approved on the 26th | great, good’ President hail and farewell. 


of June, 1846. It was one of the greatest po- 
litical triumphs in history. It reversed the 
traditional and cherished policy of a nation, and 
the result was achieved by solid argument, The 
grateful nation enriched Mr. Conpen as a rec- 
ognition of his patriotic service. But his polit- 
ical independence was never disturbed, He 
never courted a majority. His constituents ap- 
proved the war with Russia. He opposed it. 
England made war upon China. Mr. Copper, 
with the majority in Parliament, voted to cen- 


sure Lord Patmerston, and his constituents | dead, 


refused to re-elect him. 

Like all the English liberals, Mr. Conpen has 
been one of our firmest and truest friends dur- 
ing the rebellion. He had been twice in this 
country and understood our politics. Still bet- 


injustice in an enlightened people from being 
permanently profitable ; and although not of a 
sanguine temperament, and knowing the con- 
dition of the country and the spirit of the rebel- 


Richmond, nor of the surrender of Leg, nor of 

e final sealing of the coast by the occupation 
of Mobile. But he did live to see the insurrec- 
tion of u system which, as a political economist, 


he knew to be the only sure foundation of states, 


ARD CoBDEN. 


"(THE PRESIDENT’S FUNERAL IN 


clear, and on both the walks the crowd was 
solid. The pressure at times was frightful, but 


ity, by his magnanimity, by his prudence, by his 


moderation, His Greatness was his eminence | wen 
in the characteristics which our publie men have | Wen 
‘Most wanted. He was called slow and doubt- "twdo? If are to follow the man who 
ful, a man needing’ to be pushed and pulled, C 

while his steadfastness was sublime. He moved hey to do with one who should be able to upset 
toward his purpose as surely as the year unfolds | 4 BowaPanre? These are questions which are 
from spring into summer, There are ghilly | not answered in thie handsome volume. 


days, and clouds, and showers, and sométimes 
frosts, but the blossom is steadily opening into 
the flower, and the 4 tipening into the 
fruit, and ever the air is ser and Kinder, It 
was so with him, and so the popular trust in 
him grew. No man imagined what a hold 
he had upon the national heart until the elec- 
tion, The revelation was startling, It was 
an involuntary tribute to character without par- 
allel. And how much closer even than then 
the bond that bound him to the people this truly |. 
The oration in Union Square by Mr. Ran- 
CROFT was noble, Its lofty tone, ite masterly 
comprehensivenesa, its sincere eloquence, ant 
the nervous purity of its style, disti 

among all the fne addresses which the melan- 
choly event has inspired. It seems to us that 


work is done. As he left his home he asked his 
neighbors, who knew and loved him, to pray for 
in his strange and unknown task. Home 
es again, and with prayers and tears and 
hearts they receive him, whom we all 
Home he comes again, 
t diving forever. And we who through 
the clouds of our present sorrow behold the se- 
rene triuinph of his life, stronger by his strength, 
wiser by his wisdom, more faithful by his fidel- 
ity, more magnanimous by his marvelous mag-_ 
nanimity, turn again to serve his honored mem- 
ter, he understood the eternal law that prevents | ory by continuing his work in his own spirit. 


NAPOLEON’S JULIUS CASAR. 


lion, he was conscious of the terrible task be- Halles Louis Narouzon’s His 
fore us, yet he sincerely believed it would be ac- * i us Cesa now published 
complished. 2 2 and also in a convenient pene 
Harrers. This volume e 
Cospen did not live to hear of the fall of with 4 


conspicuous a man to 
yen if his work were 
i i i read. But 
he knew to be disastrous to any nation, totter- iversally r 
ing and falling; and the great principle of equal ere it is * * r and to 
justice before the laws, which, as a statesman, —— = proposi n 18 is endeav- 
oring to enforce, it has a remarkable interest. 
ascending to its complete victory. Happily for | nen in the sensary of Christianity 
him he died before he heard that the wise and emperor uf 
patient and practical statesman, who was the * he 
characteristic product of institutions which Con- * 
DEN trusted with all his heart, had suddenly — 
rested from his labors amidst the tears of a na- 
tion. The two men lived for the same great ere, * n — 2 
purpose. The true interests of the people of coup 
England and of America have lost two of their vnd in 
blest friends in Amakam LOOI and Rion- he Tuileries, shows at least, that he has power 
ead of some kind, and if he professes alsc to have 


certainly worth while to know 


of CicERo. 
Lovis Naror 
be an unknown aut 


very poor it would 


principles, it is 
| what they are. 
The work is very carefally written. It opens 

| with a rapid survey of Roman history before the 
NEW YORK. birth of Casan, that the stage may be properly 
Aut the beautiful day on Tuesday, when the | se¢-for the entrance of the principal figure. The 
dearly beloved President was borne through the | reflection are sometimes sometimes 
great city, it was impossible not to feel that, | utterly commonplace and amusing, The dan- 
however impassioned and tender all the orators | ger to any state of an inflexible conservatism 
might be, no oration could be so eloquent as the | which would ‘hold the Past unchanged is very 
spectacle of the vast population, hushed and | well and pointedly set forth: Indeed the au- 
bareheaded, under the bright spring sky, gazing | thors implication, if not Mis argument, is, that 
upon his coffin, It was one of the most impos- Caro, Cicero, Horrensivs, and their friends, 
ing and touching pageants ever seen. From | by refusing to bend, forced Casar to break. 
windows and house-tops and balconies, from | It the conservatives had yielded to the necessity 
trees and posts and door-steps, the multitude | of reform to save the state, Casar would not 
looked silently on, themselves a striking part of | pave been compelled to overthrow it. This, 
the scene they admired, The broad street was | also, is Nizpunr’s view. But it is the old dis- 


Of course Louis roLron rejects the theory 
the throng was mainly good-hamoréd; and | of personal motives in Cassar. He was simply 
when the funeral car approached the reverent | the purest patriot, the noblest Roman of them 
silence was profoundly impressive. Nothing all. 
was heard as it passed but the regular footfall | hardly surpasses that of MERIVALE—a most con- 
of the troops, the dull roll of the mufffed drums, scientious and painstaking historian, who uses | 
and the occasional tolling of a bell far away. lens color in his portraits than any recent writer 
The sober aspect of the people all the day, the | o¢ history, The Frenchman’s view, however, 
wailing peals of minor music from the hundred | contrüste strangely with that of the thorough 
bands, the houses draped with mourning, the Englishman, Dr. Annoy, to whom Julius C- 
innumerable flags bound with black and hang- | cg,» was only a robber and murderer upon a great 
ing at half-mast, the profuse and accumulated scale. Merrvae calls the greatest 
signs of a true sorrow, have made the day for-] name in history.” Anxoup says: Never did 
As the solemn and stately car went by, Rold- with solittleprovocation.” Nnunn says: “Had 
ing proudly up, under thé canopy and among | he tived in a republican age he would never have 
the flowers, the silver-fringed coffin of the mar thought of setting himself above the law; but he 
tyr, his own words over the dead at Gettysburg | belonged to a period When he had no choice bo- 
were the most fitting: The world will little teen being eithér the anvil or the hammer.” 
note nor long remember what we say here, but | Lou Narot nen says 
it can never forget what they did here.” For | raises up such men as Camsak, CHARLEMAGNE, 
his great work here was the noble use of quali-,/ and Narot som, it is to trace out to peoples the 
ties without which no publi¢ man can be sin- path they ought to follow; io stamp with the 
cerely lamented nor any state safe. Annanan geal of their genius a new era; and to accom- 
Lixcolx triumphed by his honesty, by his fidel- plish in a few 


Yet the author’s admiration of his hero 


i “When Providence 


the labor of many centuries.” 
raises up men like O- 
what does it “trace out?” 
comes what are peo- 


nguish it} 


a Above all hearts these latter years 


To be like his of Bethlehem. 


And so our heads are bowed with grief 
Because we loved him, and because 
But yesterday, this great man stood 
Of many states the perfect chief, 
Dispensing justice and the laws, 
And mindful of the public good. 


Alas! it is a dreary night; 

For he we loved so much now lies 

Beneath the vast and vaulted dome; 
And in his eyes there is no light— 
No light is in those loving eyes 
Which kindliness had made her home. 
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Tun public ought to know that the Cate- 
Jalque upon which the President's body lay in 
state at the City Hall was erected by Mr. J. 
W. A. Srrickianp, at the expense of Mr. A. 
T. Stewanrr. 

The Funeral Car was built by Mr. Cuartes 
Merram; Mr. P. Retyxa was undertaker-in- 
chief. 
We are ourselves indebted to Aldermen Or- 
TIWELL and Rrers for courtesies to our artists 
upon this melancholy occasion. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SITUATION. 
Our new President, Andrew Johnson, has as 
explicié declaration of his 
diana ‘delegation. It does not 


5 


or 


be the friende of the country, not its enem that 
shall control, ‘The State te to be cursed in its 


traitors, 

There is no longer an rebellion in the United 
States. 

e 18th of February an agreement for a suspension 
hostilities and a memorandum of what is called a basis 
and 


few miles from Raleigh. A ng to the memoran- 
upon the Confederate armies now in existence 

were to be disbanded, and being conducted to their sev- 
State capitals, were there to deposit their arms in the 
State arsenal, and to file an agreement to cease from acts 
of war, and abide the action of both State and Federai 
authorities, The Executive of the United States should 
recognize the existence of several State Governments on 


the oath prescribed 
tion ¥ the United The citizens 


document. 
General Sberman's proceeding in the matter was not 
the Government, because it was an exercice 


are mét to decide, discnss, or confer 
| Question, Such questions 
wo hands, and will submit them to 


THE CAPTURE OF MOBILE. 


a few weeks 
the rebellion 


Spanish Fort with Granger. One divi- 
threaten Blakely until Steele should ar- 
Fort was then com 


ntil the 9th. Every day new guns 
six ty guns, and six field batteries 
to bear on the fort and the adjscent work 
The enemy's gun-boats and two forts in the 
bay participated in the of 

flect of monitors 


= 
— — - 


@ torpedo; and the next day the 
fate. The fleet, ; 


On the 26th of March Can 


issued to his 
iawn by army the last 
—the same md as built 


General 
the dam for the escape of 
fleet on Red River—succeeded in forming wharves and 
haw. The Times 
says that if General Bailey 


cut the Mobile and 
capturing’s train of cars bound to Mobile, 
and killing the rebel General Cianton, 

men besides 300. Steele 
net Fort Blakely, which was now f 


1110 


undred pieces of artil 

Fort at sunset. Geddis’s brigade, con- 
ty-first, One Hundred 
t of the assanit, and 


a fight ensued, and 
as 


8 


ti 


pa 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 273 
Mr. Bawcrort has never surpassed this brief, He Bes in solemn state, alone — upon 122 
heroic, and dignified discourse. New Tork Alone with only silence there— ED his — 
| could Have clidset did the Alone with lofty lamps’ that rim you are to press 
utmest your 
* Almost the very coping stone ; of Wee.” 
ren the ae de n — Yet not alone, M all the air Genefal Grant arrived at Raleigh on the $4th of April, 
which will greet — Is filled with tender thoughts of him. | THR CAPTURE OF con. 
ery splendor, passes our chief and best. Along match from General Sherman states that “ Wilson 
the way he came four And all night long the marble floors —— G. W. 
— W Have echoed to thé gentle tread and be has — 
Of blessed and immortal feet ; ou} of Macon and that he say 
And through the open corridors the rebels are 
The mighty and illustrious dead - : 
Have thronged all night his face to greet. The 0 —— ͥ 
And e they have bent, fall-browed with pain, lished. After Hood's detent before Nashville 
And gazed through their celestial tears Tomas indiated » the Wer Department that he would 
on state roads and for other 
Upon the face so dear to them— sons, be tle to enter lnnmediately —— — 
Don the man whose heart wos fin But he o Yered to co-operate with General Canby by send. 
| ing to the latter one half of his infantry force and alm 68 
| An the former under the command of General 
A. J. Smith, the latter under General Wilson. Smith's eorps : 
left Eas . and arrived at New Orleans on 
: the 99d of February, camp seven miles north of New 
Orleans until March 13, the command was reorganized 
and Wilson's movements awaited, General Granger's 
army was then at Mobile Point, near Fort Morgan, and 
General Steele's at Pensacola. All these bodies were in 
readiness to move by March 20, . 
General — 7 had some important information on- 
——— ‘ort from Mr. Madder, who built the fort, 
joined on Dariley’s 
Steele was coming up 2 and Wilson, 
0 an 1 
| moved apie walla hear miles of Fort Blakely. The next | 
| day a good portion of the latter’s command 
| to operate 
rive. 4 
— 
Milwaukee was sunk b 
shared 
able to effect much in a 
ta Ww show “ that during one week's time he hed 
four fights, a hundred sla the of 
cok Ued with hard work some 
three hu members of the Ninety-seventh colored.” 
Steele’s command arrived on the 24 of April-h ng 
re, | 
—— — — 
‘a the excepti of hrougt 
‘Up to thie 
about 
In- sight heavy Parrott guns were brought to 
the Del guN-boata, and under cover of a cannon. 
the utmost leniency is to be 
the Southern people. The 
character of States is to be erved, while at the came 
time it ie slaves. 
f at constitutes a State is precisely that 
8 There has denn no dissolution. — 
simply a suspension of normal life—a temporary paralys 
In of timate authority it at had gained. That night the enemy evarnuated 
carried 
and 
of this tion was Chapel Hil! f the inside of the form an 
— 
as. 
through a storm of bulleta, 
"lock he fort waa ours wich 8900 — 
amount of ammunition, Our here was about 1000, 
The next day the enemy's gun-boats with transports 
their officers escaped up the Alabama River. On the night of the 10th 
the Constit the rebels began to evacuate Mobile, which was cc pied 
ofall States These the main features of this re- 21 This mate 
2 were 
— — our whole rr Dabuer H. 
Maury escaped up the river with 9000 men, 
in Gener: rman, was 
dertook to re-establish rebel State 
Governments. — 
> resume hostilities immediately, MA 
and was directed that the instruc- \\ > aon 2 . 
7 
by Mr. Lincoln him- 
aif, at the Capitol, on the Bight of 2 . 
; March, were approved by ’ * 
=~ Fg 75 — 
were reiterated to govern the ac- 
On the night of the 3d of March, 2 Se 
while President Lincoln and his 
Cabinet were at the Capitol, a tel. ι,ỹ᷑,ej ; 7 
egram from General Grant was LF, 
brought to the Secretary of War, 7 Bre *. — 
informing him that General Lee * LA 
had ~equested an interview or con- 2 
ference to make an arragement for 7 Pe, 
INSTATE. published tet | 
That copes the Capitol, he lies; 222 ReRINGINILL | 
It is a dreary, dreary night; . hand Ube following whch N * 
The stars in their eternal home 
Seem like the sad ethereal eyes dated, addressed, hy he. 
Ot seraphs, filled with tender light. A 
The Capitol is wrapped in mist; — 
: “ Lieutenant General Grant? 5 4 
the shadows come and go— “The President directs me to Aw 
The dome seems floating into air, say to you that. he you te 
In state he lies below, 
pare hands folded as in prayor. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S FUNERAL PROCESSION IN WASHINGTON CITY [See Pace 278.] 


May 6, 1865.] 
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[Mar 6, 1865. 


— 


"GATHERING HEART EASE. 


I went to gather heart's-ease 
When the bright sun sank to rest, 
Drawing all his sheaves of sunlight 
To his garner in the west. 
When the blossoms and the leaves, 
Losing all their golden glow, 
In the slowly gathering twilight, 
Faintly fiutter’d to and fro. 


All the ground was starred with May-blooms, 
Every where they met my eye; 
But I went to gather heart’s-ease, 
So I pass’d all others by. 
Oh! my heart was ne’er so joyous 
As it was in those glad hours 
When I wandered light and careless 
Near the wood-side gath'ring flowers. 


Then I gave them all to you, dear, 
And I looked up in your face, 
And I wonder’d I could fancy 
That the flowem had any grace. 
Then it was I gafher’d heart's-ease, 
Then it was, dar heart, I found 
That the glory of the May-blooms 
Did not lie upon the ground. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FUNERAL. 


Never was King or Emperor honored with such 
obseduiés as those with which our Republic has 
laid to rest its greatest hero. It was not the pomp 
of the procession, not the splendor of the funereal 
rites, that gave character to the touching ceremony, 
but the infinite tenderness and love of a great peo- 
ple. It was the sorrow in every heart that moved 


each outward expression of affection. It was the 


universal grief so heavily draped our streets. Not 
ly the mansions of the rich, but the squalid 
fovels of the poor put on the habit of mourning. 
The reward which the Republic gives to its fairh- 
ful servants is not alone that the people have raised 
them to the seat of honor, but that when they fall 
in their country’s cause their principal monument 
is the people’s love. ‘ 
The funeral ceremony proper took place at Wash 
ington on the 19th of April, at the White House. 
The remains of the President lay in the Green 
Room, in a metallic coffin. On each side of the 
coffin were four silver handles, with stars between, 
a vein of silver winding around the whole case in 
a serpentine form. This rested upon a canopied 
eatafalque, and was decorated with wreaths of 
moss and evergreen, with white flowers and lilies 
intermingled. Around the catafalque, at noon, 
were gathered the family of the President, the of- 


- ficiating clergymen, the delegates from New York 
City, the heads of Bureaus, representatives of the 
' Sanitary and Christian Cominissious, the Govern- 


ors of several States, the Assistant Secretaries, a 
large number of Congressmen, officers of the Su- 
preme Court, and the Diplomatic Corps. 

Reverend Dr. HALL opened the services by read- 
ing from the Episcopal service of the Dead. This 
was followed by an eloquent and affecting prayer by 
Bishop Smrso of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This portion of the service was most touching. At 
the close of his fervent appeal to the throne of. Grace 
the Bishop repeated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the 
whole audience joined as with one voice. The 
effect was sublime beyond any power of words to 


express, and the whole audience was melted to tears 
under its effect. 


Reverend Dr. Gur ey, the pas- 
tor of the church which the President and his family 
were in the habit of attending, preached the faneral 
dis-ourse.. The service was closed with prayer by 
Reverend Dr. Gray, chaplain of the Senate. 
» The procession started from the White House at 
2 r. u. and proceeded up Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol amidst the tolling of bells and the firing 
of minute-guns. The funeral car was carried up 
the steps of the Capitol, beneath the very spot 
where, six weeks before, the President had deliv- 
ered his second Inaugural, and into the Rotunda, 
where the body was removed from the car to an- 
ether catafalque, where a second service was read. 
Here the procession dispersed, leaving the remains 
of the President in the Rotunda, where they were 
open to view the next day. 
. A little before seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 2Ist the remains were escorted to the dépot of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral GrAnt followed immediately after the hearse. 
At ten o'clock the train a:rived at Baltimore, and 
the coffin was laid in the Exchange for three or four 
hours, when the train started for Harrisburg, where 
it arrived in the evening. The next morning (the 
22d) the cortege proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
the body was laid in Independence Hall and ex- 
posed to the view of thousands. 
On the 24th New Fork city received the remains 
‘of the President. The scene upon the route from 
the ferry-landing at the foot of Desbrosses Street, 
and at the City Hall, where the body was laid in 
state, was inexpressibly solemn and impressive. 
Early in the morning crowds of people gathered in 
the City Hall Park, and waited there for hours in 


order to obtain a view of the features of then le- 
8 parted hero. This scene was only exceeded in so- 


lemnity by the procession of the following day— 
the largest that ever thronged the streets of the 
great Letropolis. It started at one o'clock P.m., 
proceeding up Broadway to Fourteenth Street, 
rough Fourteenth Street to Fifth Avenue, and 
thence through Thirty-fourth Street to the Hudson 
River Railroad Dépot on the way to Springfield, 
Illinois, where the President is to be buried. 
Among the many tributes to President LIxCOLx 
ene of the best was that paid by Henry Warp 
Brrcuer in a discourse delivered on the 23d. The 
following extract we quote as appropriate to the fu- 
neral ee remony: 
And now the martyr is moving in ‘triumphal 
«march, u ighticr than when alive. The nation rises 
up at every stag: of his ming. Cities and States 


are his pall-bearers, and the cannon speaks the hours 
with solemn progression. Dead, dead, dead, he yet 
speaketh. Is dead? Is HamMPpEN 
dead? Is Davip dead? Is any man that was 
ever fit to live dead? Disenthralled of flesh, risen 
to the unobstructed sphere where passion never 
comes, he begins his illimitable work. His life is 
now grafted upon the infinite, and will be fruitful, 
as no earthly life can be. Pass on, thou that hast 
overcome! Tour sorrows, oh people, are his pœans; 
your bells and bands and muffied drums sound tri- 
umph in his ears. Wail and weep here; God makes 
it echo joy and triumph there. Pass on! Four 
years ago, oh Illirois, we took from thy midst an 
untried man, and from among the people; we re- 
tarn him to you a mighty conqueror. Not thine 
any more, but the nations; not ours, but the world’s. 
Give him place, oh ye prairies! In the midst of 
this great continent his dust shall rest, a sacred 
treasure to myriads who shall pilgrim to that shrine 
to kindle anew their zeal and patriotism. Ye winds 
that move over the mighty places of the West chant 
his requiem! Ye people, behold the martyr whose 
blood, as so many articulate words, pleads for fidel- 
ity, for law, for liberty!“ 


DARK WHITE. 

I powg her up, beautiful as she looks; and ain't 
she a real lady too, Mrs. Murphy? I done her all up!“ 
So whispered old Dark White to her neighbor, as, 
setting down her basket of clothes, piled high like 
so much new-fallen snow in a great white drift, she 
stood, arms a-kimbo, on the stoop of the many- 
storied tenement-house where she dwelt, and gazed 
after a carriage rolling away through the rosy mist 
of a soft spring sunset. 

Her black hood had fallen back, showing a face 
of fifty-five or sixty, tanned by sun and wind, and 
with some gray hairs in the locks about the fore- 
head, but comely enough still to show what a pretty 
woman she might have been ere toil and time had 
laid their hands upon her. And as long as the car- 
riage was in sight she stood perfectly motionless, 
her arms a-kimbo, her black eyes glittering, drink- 
ing in the picture with an ecstasy not to be ac- 
counted for, gorgeous as was the equipage and 
lovely as was the lady who reclined upon the scar- 
let cushions. When it was quite gone she picked 
up the basket, and mounted to the attic where she 
dwelt with a step which as yet had nothing in it of 
age or decrepitude. Mrs. Murphy looked after her 
with a grin. Old Dark is clane crazy about Miss 
Hamilton,” she said to herself or some invisible 
familiar. I'd not break me heart an’ wear me 
life out for any lady’s white dresses. She'll have a 
stroke some day sitting in the sun kapin’ the very 
flies off thim whilst dhry. Och, the fulich 
crayther! An' she ridin’ past without a look or a 
nod. Done her up! Much she cares for that, 
Dark White!“ 

But whether the lady cared or no, poor Dark, up 
in her garret-room, was busy for her still at her 
laundress craft—not for love of pelf. That grew 
strong when other people's clothes were in the tub 
or on the board; but with pure pleasure in her 
work—as the poet writes his tenderest sonnet for 
his lady’s ear—as the musician’s song is sweetest 
beneath his Dulcinea’s balcony—so did Dark White 
„do up” Miss Hamilton’s white robes and dainty 
frills and sleeves to a more perfect pitch of snowy 
purity than those of any other customer. It was 
her way of showing adoration. Now, with her 
charcoal at a ruddy glow, she set to work ironing, 
polishing the muslin wiih a dainty touch, folding 
and crimping and fluting with artistic care. 

There ain't a lady in the land done up nicer,” 
she muttered, indulging in her inveterate habit of 
talking to herself. And there ain't a lady more a 
laly. I seen the gentlemen look after her. and the 
ladies whisper. Oh, she’s as pretty as a picture, jest 
as pretty!” 

If Dark White loved beauty it seemed a pity she 
should not have more of it about her. Her garret 
home was high and bleak. The paint, such as it 
had been, worn away from the dormer window 
casings. Without that window glimpses of chim- 
ney-pots, and an occasional cat or two, and the sky- 
light on somebody's roof. Within, four walls, or 
rather three and a half, for the ceiling sloped low 
on one side, leaving barely two feet between its 
termination and the floor; two strips of rag-carpet, a 
black bureau, on which reposed an old Bible, on the 
fiy-leaf of which was recorded the birth of Dorcas 
White—Dorcas being the original name of the 
washer-woman, though custom had converted it into 

„Dark“ —and tour chairs. Add to these a clock, 
two candlesticks, and something in a frame which 
casual observers always took at first sight to be a 
bronze jug, but which proved on inquiry to be a 
paper profile of the late Mr. White, cordwainer, 
and you have the entire contents of the apartment, 
which, in addition to being attained by the most 
break-neck flight of stairs ever manufactured, was 
miserably hard to warm in winter. Yet Dark had 
lived there ten long years, for two reasons: firstly, 
there was in the back-yard what the laundress 
called ‘‘a good drying ;” and, secondly, it was only 
a few blocks distant from the aristocratic region 
where the Hamiltons’ mansion reared its marble 
walls. To be near that, to see the heiress at times 
roll past in her carriage, to go softly out after night 
and hear the floods of music and see the gleams of 
light from the windows, and now and then when it 
was warm to distinguish through those open case- 
ments the voice of Charlotte Hamilton, were pleas- 
ures the old woman would have relinquished much 
for. If ever humble heart shrined an idol the heart 
of old Dark White so enshrined the beautiful heiress. 
It had been so since the latter wasachild. Twice 
a week for eighteen long years Dark had opened the 
servants’ door of the great house with a familiar 
hand, and with her basket of linen poised on one 
hip toiled slowly up the velvet-covered stairs and 
tapped at a door. Then waiting and listening she 
would hear the cry, Come in, Dark!” and a glow 
would pass over her face as though lamplight had 
fallen on it for an instant. 


At first the voice that cried, * Come in, Dark!” | 


was the voice of a young child just able to talk. 
Then it was a girl’s voice. Now it was a woman's, 
musical. and mellow. Always it was just as sweet 
to poor Dark’s ear. To-night as the clock struck 
ten the white drift was polished and the basket 
brimful. And Dark looked out of her window. 

„It's fine, she said, and I'll take em over 
now. I'd like to see her afore I sleep. It makes 
me feel good. 

And tying on her hood she took up her burden 
and departed. Down the clean but shabby street, 
along a better one, and then suddenly into the mag- 
nificent avenue where the stone-walls and the porch 
columns were half draped by clinging festoons of 
vines and bunches of purple blossoms. The Ham- 
iltons’ house was the handsomest of all. And as 
Dark crept in at the servants’ door she wondered, as 
she always did, at the quiet splendor. She was half 
afraid to set her foot on the rich coverings of hall 
and stairs, they were so different from the bare 
planks, or the bits of rag-carpet she was used to. 
But they must be trodden to reach Miss Hamilton's 
room, so she went on and up, and tapped upon the 
panels of the bowloir with her soaked and spongy 
knuckles. There was no answer. Dark listened 
and sighed. ‘‘She ain't here,” she said. She's 
jest. gone somewhere; well, III leave the things 
and go, only twould ha’ been good to see her.” 
And opening the door she entered. As she did so a 
young lady turned with a start from the mantle 
against which she leaned with a letter clutched in 
her hand and something very like tears in her-eyes. 

„Oh, Dark, I didn’t hear you!” she said, hur- 
riedly ; ‘‘ you've brought the things home?“ 

„Jes, Miss Lotty,” said old Dark, and I’ve 
done em up lovely, though I say it that shouldn't. 
See how white and sheer them sleeves is! and this 
gown. I have such luck with your things always 
—more’n with most folks.” . 

„Jou take pains with them, Dark —that’s the 
reason,” said the young lady. And then she looked 
ardently into the distance, and tears came into her 
great eyes. She was thinking of something beside 
the linen in that basket. The old woman watched 
her intently; her fingers knitted themselves to- 
gether; her eyes grew anxious. At last she spoke, 
„Miss Lotty—” 

The young lady looked up with a start—‘' Well, 


„Oh, Miss Lotty, I’m a makin’ bold; but you 
haven't any ma, and I’ve done you up for the hull 
of your life; and, poor washer-woman as I am, I’m 
fond o’ you. And when you was a child me and 
you was friends, and you told me your troubles. 
I've mended dolls for you, and I’ve washed their 
things, and I’ve seen the time when you've put 
your arm round my neck and said, Dear Dark !’—I 
have; and I can’t help; Miss Lotty, when there’s 
tears in your eyes, and you're so pale, askin’ you 
to tell old Dark what ails you, and beggin’ to be 
let to do something if I can.” 

A flush passed over the girl's face, and then*the 
tears burst forth unchecked, and she sobbed out- 
right for a moment. : 

Jam in some grief, Dark,” she said. At 
least I fancy I am; but it's all nonsense, I dare 
say. No real trouble—nothing you could under- 
stand. I’m neither ill, nor has papa scolded me. 
I think Dr. Jalap would call me hysterical; but 
thank you — you're a good soul, Dark.” These 
words were not spoken before she had choktd down 
her sobs and dried her eyes, and now she stood tall 
and straight before old Dark and tried to smile. 
It was a vain effort. Dark knew it. ‘Ain’t there 
nothin’ I can do?” she said. 

„No, Dark. As I told you, it is nothing you 
could even understand.” 

Old Dark turned to go. She gave one step to- 
ward the door, and then turned back, caught the 
little snow-white hand with rose-tinted finger-tips, 
and pressed it to her lips. ‘‘ Good-night, Miss 
Lotty,” she said, and God stand between you and 
grief. Good-night!” Then with her empty bask- 
et she went home, and there, by the dim candle- 
light, stood before that odd paper profile, which 
looked to strangers like a bronze jug, the profile 
of the late Silas White, shoemaker, and gazed at 
itintently. ‘‘ Ah!” she said, mebbe Dark White 
might understand more than some thinks she can. 
A girl’s heart is much the same rich or poor. Ah 
dear, how the time goes! I was young once, 
though I never was a lady!“ And then she put her 
candle out, and went to bed. 

But Charlotte Hamilton never slept at all. Up 
and down the splendid boudoir she paced all night 
long with that letter in her hand; her black hair 
unbound ; her bosom heaving beneath the folds of 
lace and muslin which veiled it. Over and over 
again she sobbed forth a name and clenched her 
jeweled fingers until the almond-shaped nails cut 
into the soft palm. And once she sobbed aloud, 

Charley, I can not, can not give you up!“ 

When the gay dawn broke she sat down beside 
her rosewood desk to write. Thrice she begun— 
thrice rent the paper into fragments and laid down 
her pen. | 

At last these words remained upon a snowy sheet 
which she folded and placed within an envelope di- 
rected to Charles Gordon: 


to stoop, that you are beneath me, believe that I 


right 
would have felt honored by your love. If he has told you | 


also that I will soon become the wife of another man, he 


The letter was sent; and that night, when the 
long rows of lamps glittered like jewels along the 
stately avenue, Dark White crept up the broad 
staircase once again, and stood in Miss Hamilton's 


room. 
She was dressing for a ball, and the white robes | 


she wore by choice rather than silks or velvets, and 
the pearls in her black hair and about her rounded 
wrists and at her throat, made her look like a bride. 
Dark told her so; and at that she laughed a little 
bitterly. ‘‘And when you are married,” said Dark 
(if it’s in the grandest church in New York), “I'l 
come to see it; and I'll think, there, I 
done her up, and as long as I've got two hands 111 
a doin’ of her up, if she'll but let me. But I 

idn’t come for that Miss Lotty. I've a * 

A message, Dark from . — 

She had turned from the glass, and stood with her 
hands full of the long ropes of pearls she was bind. 
ing in her hair. : 

From a gentleman in sailor’s clothes, Miss Lotty 
—a tall gentleman with light hair—not like a sail- 
or in his looks at all. No doubt I don’t understand 
it. There's a many things a poor old body like me 
needn’t understand. But he asked me did I know 
Miss Hamilton. Says I, I do, Sir. I've done ber 
up since she was a baby, Sir.’ Says he, ‘I have a 
letter for her that must go safe. Can you give it 
to her without any one else knowing of it?’ Says 
I, Ay, can I, Sir.“ So he gave me this,”—and 
from under her shawl she drew a tiny note and 
then he went away. He was a handsome man Miss, 
and young and brave and good, I’m sure, and very 
sad, Miss, like ks if his heart was broke a’most.” 

Charlotte Hamilton caught the note from the 
wrinkled fingers of the washer-woman, and, as she 
did so, dropped the ropes of pearls upon the floor. 
Her foot would have crushed them as she pressed 
forward to the light, but that Dark stooped and 
picked them up. 

She read the lines again and again, and then 
crouched down lower and lower, and hid her face 
in the cushion of her foot-stool. 

Old Dark, in her patched calico and black hood, 
bentoverher. ‘‘ Miss Lotty! oh, Miss Lotty, dear! 
Dark thinks she understands. A heart’s a heart, 
rich or poor, Miss Lotty; and he’s one to have 
heart’s love given him.“ 

Then Charlotte Hamilton lifted her tear-stained 
face and looked at Dark. | 

„Did you ever wish to be rich, to live in a house 
like this, to be of a high family ?—did you ever 
envy great folks, Dark?“ she said. 

The Lord forgive me! many and many’s the 


time, Miss Lotty.” | 
„Oh, Dark, never do it again! I wish I were 
the poorest girl alive! I wish I were your daugh- 


ter, helping you over the tubs day after day; for 
all this wealth, and style, and grand family-name 
have stood between my life and happiness. Because 
I am Miss Hamilton I must be wretched !” 

And then, without any apparent reason, Dark 
White began to tremble from head to foot, and o 
wring her hands and moan, and panted out, breath« 
lessly, Oh! Miss Lotty, dear, don't say that, or 
else you'll break my heart. It's a dreadful thing 
to be poor. It is, indeed, Miss Lotty.” 

She was so troubled, so woeful, that Charlotte 
Hamilton stilled her own grief to soothe her. Two 
hours afterward the heiress was moving through 
the dance in her white robes and glistening pearls, 
and no one guessed that she was miserable—not 
even the wealthy lover on whose shoulder her white 
hand rested in the mazes of the waltz. But Dark, 


_ with no eye upon her save that of God and his holy 


angels, sobbed softly by her attic window, and be- 
moaned her darling’s sorrow. 

So Charles Gordon was far upon the sea, with 
every prospect sacrificed, and no thought but to 
fling his life away. And Miss Hamilton moved 
through society as decorously as ever; and dressed 
as well, and smiled as much, and sang as often. 
Yet the girl’s heart was the sorest, as it always is. 
And Dark White the washer-woman only knew 
that it was so—not Mr. Hamilton; not Percy. 


Miles, of the everlasting smile and the eternal 


fashion-plated costume, who came a wooing under 
the father’s favor; not Argus-eyed society, ever on 
the look-out for gossip. But at last there came a 
time when the calm was broken. Percy Miles 
made an offer of his hand and heart, and was re- 
fused. That day Mr. Hamilton called Charloite to 
his study. 

He was pale and stern. He laid the letter she 
had written on the table, and said, 

„Charlotte, I have not sent this yet; I will not. 
Think again.” 

J have thought,” she said. 
marry him.” 

Not if I command you to do so?“ 

„ou will not, Sir, for I could not obey you. 
At your command”—and here her voice faltered— 
J refused the man I loved. I will live and die 
single at your bidding, but I can marry no one 
else.” 

Then Mr. Hamilton, rising, took her hand in his. 
All her life long she never forgot his look or his 
voice. 

„Charlotte,“ he said, I owe you a duty. I beg 
you to marry this gentleman—not for my rake—for 
your own. Listen tome. I am on the eve of bank- 
ruptey. I can not ward it off for many weeks. 
Marry Percy Miles, and a luxurious home will be 
yours for life, and I shall be at peace. I would not 
have thwarted your girlish fancy but jor this knowl- 
edge. Be sensible now, and write a different an- 
swer.” 

For a moment Charlotte stood stunned and be- 
wildered ; then she put her arms about her father’s 


„ will never 


neck. 

„Papa, & che said, I will stay with you, share 
your poverty, work for you if I can, but never mar- 
ry Percy Miles, not though be were a king.” 

The old mar only untwined her arms from his 


neck. 
I have warned you,” he said. Ob, girl, girl, 
you little know how low Percy Miles stoops when 


che offers you his hand!“ 


„Poverty can not lower John Hamilton's daugh- 


sow Homo Charlotte, proudly. “ You Lave taught 
me papa. 
„John Hamilton's daughter! he repeated, with 


a sort of sneer. 
I have warned you. Do as you 
And standing beside her, he wetchod her re-seul 


Ah, well, I have done my duty. 


—— —ü — — 
Dark.“ 
— 
= 
4 If you think I write these words without pain you are 
mistaken. If you think my heart is chapged you err; but 
my father’s will is law—I must obey him, Yes, must 
Charles; I have no choice. Yet in that cruel, cruel letter 
which you have received I have ne part. If he has said 
to you, as I know he has, that a Mies Hamilton has no 
has presumed too far upon his powers, and upon my love 
and obedience. I will neither wed against his will the | 
man I love, nor at his bidding one whom I detest. Fare- 
well, Charles, it is hard to bid you forget me; but for both 
. of us to remember will be too sharp a pain, and so I write ) 
1 the words forgot me and be happy. 


Mar 6, 1865. ] 


HARPER'S WEEK Lx. 


the note, and saw her give it into the servant's 
hand; then turning from her, begged to be left 
alone. As Miss Hamilton crossed the threshold 
she looked back, and saw him for the last time 
writing already beside his desk. The next morn- 
ing he was gone. He had taken passage in a ves- 
sel that sailed at dawn for Europe, and left the 
storm to break upon the heads of others. 

In a few hours the world knew that John Ham- 
ton was a ruined man; that in his ruin many oth- 
ers were involved; and that for years he had been 

ying a bold game, which, being lost, made him 
almost infamous. | 

And while this wonder engrossed the thoughts 
of others Charlotte sat alone with the letter he had 
written her upon her knee, believing she had gone 
mad; for there she read these words: 


‘+s Remembering our last meeting, you can not say that 
I have not done my duty to you. As you have sown so 
you must reap. I should be happier could I know that 
your life would be passed in comfort and affluence. Were 
the name of Hamilton one to be proud of I would leave 
you that. As it is, you may be glad to know it is not 
yours. Your own is humbler and more honest. You 
will learn the truth from the papers I inclose. Farewell. 
There was never any deep love between us. But you 
have been dutiful. God bless you! We may meet in the 
next world—never here. JOHN HAMILTON.” 


And as yet Charlotte had not dared to open the 
sealed packet where the secret lay. Not Charlotte 
Hamilton! Who was she then? A terror fell 
upon her, and she felt her blood freezing in her 
veins. 

And as she bowed her head beneath the blow 
which had fallen and the unseen stroke yet hang- 
ing over her a hand was on the door, and Dark 

White stole in and came and knelt beside her. She 
looked at the letter on her knee, and at the sealed 
and asked a question with her eyes. And 

the proud girl turned to her poor comforter. 


% Oh, Dark,“ she sobbed, “I am bewildered; I 


dare not read those papers! Do you know—you 


who have known me so long—the real truth: was 
poor papa mad when he wrote this, or am I not his 


ter?” 
Old Dark began to rock herself to and fro. 
„He had his senses, Miss Lotty, she said. I 
know it’s all true, my deary—all true.” 
„Who am I, Dark, if not Miss Hamilton?“ 
It's in them papers, Miss Lotty.” 
“Tell me; Ivcan not read. Oh, my brain!” 
| “Oh! it’s hard to tell, Miss Lotty, and to see 
you sorrier than before, and maybe angry. And I 
haven't the gift of talking like a lady could, and I 
don’t know where to begin. There was a woman 
once—a young woman then, Miss Lotty—that work- 
ed hard and tried to be honest and to do her duty 
to her God and her husband. They were poor folk, 
Miss—he was but a bit of a shoemaker—but fond 
of each other, clinging together like as if they had 
no other friends; and they hadn’t; they were all 
alone. So when he took sick of a fever that seem- 
ed to burn his life up by slow inches his wife felt 
the hull world was lyin’ there on his bed, and pray- 
ed the Lord not to leave her behind if he was took. 
But it seemed the Lord refused to listen, and the 
very day he was buried her first child was born into 
the world—a little girl, that never rightly saw her 
father, though the mother made them take her and 
show her the dead face in its coffin, kinder in hopes 
the baby might remember. 
180 you see, being but a poor shoemaker, after 
the funeral there was nothing left. And she was 
ill—the mother, you know, a long while; and it 
seemed likely she would starve. But just then 
there came to the neighborhood a lady and gentle- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and they heard of 
her, and they did kindly by her and the child. 
And the lady took a fancy to the baby—she’d never 
had none of her own—and so one day both came to 
the woman and asked her to give them her child. 
And she cried out, ‘ No,’ quite wild like, and hugged 
her baby to her heart. But they talked her over. 
They told her she was poor and could hardly earn 
bread, and that with them the child would be 
brought up a rich lady. 

“4 And you do wrong to put your own feelings 
between her and her good, says the lady. And the 
poor woman says—says she, ‘I won’t then,’ and she 
prayed God to help her. But she wouldn't take 
_money—oh no, that was like selling her child. 

„So they wrote out papers and she signed em, 
promising mever to claim the girl; and the child 
was taken to Mrs. Hamilton’s, and a hired nurse 
took care of it; and it grew up beautiful and sweet, 
and a lady—that poor shoemaker’s child. And 
its poor mother saw it changing so, and thanked 
Heaven she had done what she had. But oh—but 
oh, she never thought of this, and I can’t tell you 
her name! 

„Open them papers her name is at the bottom, 
and oh, don’t hate her- don't hate her! She's poor 
and she’s ignorant, but she's loved you all her life.” 

She put the package, with its red seal, on Char- 
lotte’s knee. | 

The girl took it slowly up, opened it, and waited, 
with her hand covering the name. Then she forced 
herself to read the line written in blotted charac- 
ters— Dorcas White.” 

The old woman watched her. She never stirred. 
Her head was bowed down, her cheek white. Poor 
Dark trembled. She shrank back trembling, and 
hid her face in her apron. Suddenly a word dropped 
into the silence—one word. Old Dark thought she 
dreamed it. She lifted up her eyes. Her daughter 
stood there with outstretched arms. Mother!” 
she said again, mother!“ And the two women 
wept upon each other’s bosoms. 

For a few moments only, for at last Dark lifted 
her face, radiant with joy, d said, gently, ‘‘The 
story isn’t done yet, deary. ‘ihere’s more to tell.” 

„More, mother! 

“Yes, deary. It begins to-day. I don’t have 
many visitors, but I had one morning. He 
came up my stairs and rapped. - I knowed him at 
once, though he’s browner than he was six months 
ago, and more sailor-like. Says he, all breathless and 
pale, Let me me in and sit down. I want to talk 
to you.’ I said, And welcome, Sir. And we talk- 
ed about you, deary. Oh, my pet, there many 


things Dark doesn’t understand, but this ain't one 
of em. You're dearer to him than all the world. 
He's true and brave. He'd heard half the story, 
and I told him the rest—my part, you know. Oh, 
deary, I saw you cry one night for him, and he 


eyes. Will you see him now? He came with me, 
and is awaiting, deary.” 

Pausing for no answer she left the room. In an- 
other moment a step smote the stair with a glad 
ring, and Charles Gordon stood upon the threshold. 

All the girl’s proud blood rushed into her face. 
She put out her hand to stop him. Stay!“ she 
said. Remember I am no longer Miss Hamil- 
ton. Iam only the penniless child of a poor shoe- 
maker; the daughter of humble, ignorant Dorcas 
White.” She tried to go on, but beneath the love- 
light in his blue eye her pride forsook her. One 
vain effort to recall it convinced her it was quite 
gone; and sobbing forth, Oh, Charley, I am 80 
happy !” she let him clasp her in his arms. 


And so it came to pass that one day there was a 
humble wedding in a church as humble; and that 
within a quiet cottage home, where Love reigned 
monarch, old Dark ended her quiet life, honored 
and cherished ; and, ere she closed her eyes, had, 
with her wrinkled hands, heaped many a basket 
high with snow-white linen for successive babies 
who called Lottie mother. 


A SAILOR’S YARN. 


THE Captain's wife and daughter generally ac- 
companied him in his voyages. The latter was one 
of those sweet creatures that one can not see with- 
out admiring, and can not admire without. loving. 


opportunities which circumstances gave me of meet- 
ing and conversing with her, that it was not long 
before I began to feel a more than ordinary pleasure 
and interest in her society. But I soon discovered 
the hopelessness of any feelings beyond esteem for 


her virtues, and respect for her person, for we had 


not been above a week at sea, when I saw tokens 
of reciprocal attachmeat between her and Tom True- 
hold. Nothing particular occurred during our voy- 


— 


age. One afternoon, as I was walking on the deck, 


Truehold came up to me, in a state of great agita- 
tion, and told me that the Captain had just ordered 
him out of the cabin. 

I asked him what he meant. 

After a few minutes he told me that he and the 
Captain’s daughter had long cherished an affection 
for each other; and that he had just asked her fa- 
ther’s permission to marry her when we arrived 
again in port. On hearing which the had 
flown into a violent passion, and ordered him to go 
on deck, never to enter his cabin in future, and 
never to dare to mention the subject to him again. 
In the mean time the Captain had called his 
daughter into his cabin, and told her—with a threat 
of solitary confinement in case of disobedience— 
never, under any circumstances, to allow any com- 
munication to take place between her and Truehold, 
unless in his own presence, which she—too well 
knowing the inflexible nature of her father to think 
lightly of his threats—for some time tried to obey. 

For the first month or six weeks of our voyage 
the painful injunctions of the Captain were, to all 
appearances, strictly observed by his daughter and 
Truehold. But the effects of so terrible a struggle 
in her heart were soon evident; and, in spite of all 
that both the Captain and his wife could do to cheer 
their daughter, her spirit sunk, the ruddy tinge 
disappeared from her cheeks, and she gradually 
drooped, till at length the slender thread of her 
earthly existence seemed all but broken. In all 
his anxiety for her—for the Captain really loved 
his daughter—perhaps it never once entered into 
his mind that her illness was only the result of his 
own unnatural severity ; nor did she disclose to her 
mother the secret that preyed upon her heart, and 
beneath which she was sinking. . 

We had been at sea about six weeks, as I said, 
when one night, after having been relieved from 
my watch, I remained for some time walking the 
deck, admiring the beautiful scenery of the skies 
above me. After having remained a short time in 
conversation with Truehold, who took charge of the 
watch, I bade him good-night, and went below to 
my berth; but, feeling rather disinclined for sleep, 
I sat down, and, taking up a volume which lay by 
me, commenced reading. I had not read above 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when I thought I heard 
a slight sound like the opening of a door. I listened 
for a few seconds, but hearing nothing more I again 
turned to my book. After the space of about five 
minutes, I was again startled by a creaking noise 
like the opening of another door, which, from the 
direction, I knew to come from the Captain’s berth. 
Surprised, I attentively listened, putting out m 
light to avoid drawing attention to me, and imme 
diately heard a heavy foot cross the cabin, and cau- 


tiously proceed toward the stair, as if for the pur- 


pose of going ondeck. With a noiseless step I left 
my berth, and on reaching the bottom of the stair 
I saw the Captain crouching within the shade of the 
binnacle, apparently watching something on deck. 
After a moment he sprung forward, exclaiming, 

„Ha, you villain! I have caught you then!” 

Alarmed and wondering what this could mean, 
I instantly followed; and on reaching the top of 
the stair I saw him grasping Truehold by the col- 
lar, while his daughter was clinging to his knees in 
terror and supplication. 

Get up!” said the Captain, addressing his daugh- 
ter, and ing her from him. Get up l. I shall 
put a stop to your moonlight assignations for the 
future. Go; get below with you! Up, up, I tell 
you!” cried he, with wrath, as she still 
clung to his knees. And you, Sir,” he continued, 

6 Truehold, I shall take care you don't 


consider yourself discharged from all responsibility 

on board the ship. Go below, Sir; go below to 

your berth, or I shall send you down in chains.” 
Oh, father!” exclaimed his daughter, in a wild 


and beseeching tone; ‘‘oh, father!” 


cried for you to-day. The tears were in his blue 


You may easily suppose, then, from the numerous 


neglect your duties any more. From this moment 


‘ 
* 
f 


— — 


„Silence!“ he cried, interrupting her fiercely, 
seizing her by the arm, and dragging her after 
him. I have long tried to catch you at your 
midnight meetings, and have succeeded at last. 

„For Heaven's sake, Captain,” said Truehold, 
unable to restrain his feelings any longer, do not 
use your innocent daughter so harshly.” 

What!“ cried the Captain, still more fiercely ; 
“‘what! will you dare to interfere? Go; get you 
below this instant!” | 

“I will not, Sir,” replied Truehold, firmly. 

„Eh! you won't, do you say?” exclaimed the 
Captain, grinding bis teeth with rages Tou 
won't?“ he reiterated, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket. Then, by Heaven! I shall send you to 
a berth you don’t e !” and, without further 
warning, fired the pistol, which, fortunately miss- 
ing its mark, entered the mast close by where True- 
hold stood. In a moment the Captain, dashing the 
pistol on the deck, pulled out another, and proceed- 
ed to take a more deliberate aim at Truehold,-who 
stood without attempting to move from his posi- 
tion; but at the moment the Captain’s finger was 
on the trigger I sprang forward, and seizing his 
arm, tried to turn the pistol fram his intended vic- 
tim. In the short struggle that ensued the pistol 
went off, and shot his daughter through the shoul- 
der. A half-suppressed cry burst from her lips; 
and, while a faint smile passed over her pallid feat- 
ures, she sunk into the arms of Truehold, who caught 
her as she was falling. : 

Petrified with horror, thinking he had killed his 
daughter, the Captain dropped the pistol at his feet, 
and stood for a few moments as if every sense and 
feeling had left him. Then uttering a wild shriek, 
he cried: 

„Oh, my daughter! I have murdered my daugh- 
ter!” and before any one was aware of his inten- 
tion threw himself overboard. 

At the same moment his daughter opened her 
eyes, and, conscious of what had occurred, looked 
up in Truehold’s face with an expression of mingled 
entreaty and affection, faintly saying, Save my 
father! I'm not much hurt! Save my father!” 

„I will, or perish!” replied Truehold, pulling me 
back as I was about to leap over after the Captain; 
and motioning me to take charge of her, ordered 
the ship to be brought to and a boat to be lowered, 
at the same moment throwing off his jacket and 
springing with a bound into the sea. . 

A boat having, meanwhile, been lowered, in a 
few minutes they were all extricated from their 
perilous situation and placed in safety on deck. 

The Captain, who was carried below in a state 
of insensibility, was immediately attended by the 
surgeon belonging to the troops, and was soon re- 
stored to animation. 


below; where, finding her wound was in nowise 
dangerous, I consigned her to the care of the assist- 
ant-surgeon of the troops, and hurried into the cabin 
where the Captain had been carried, who was just 
becoming sensible as I entered. 

„My daughter!” he exclaimed, opening his eyes 
and looking wildly around him. Ah! I have no 
daughter! I have murdered her! She is dead! 
O my daughter, my daughter !” 

„She still lives,” returned the doctor, undis- 
turbed by the violence of his patient. She still 
lives; and, if yoy will keep calm, she will soon be 
well again.” 
„Then I will be calm,” he replied, assuming a 
sudden com which continued but for a few 
moments; for he almost immediately exclaimed, 
„No, no, you only try to deceive me; she is dead!” 

„No, I do not deceive you,” said the surgeon, 
‘*she still lives, and if you will promise to remain 
quiet, I will bring her to you!” 

The surgeon retired, and soon returned with 
the Captain’s daughter, whose wound having been 
dressed, a shawl was thrown over her shoulder to 
hide all appearance of it from her father. She 
paused, tremblingly, as she entered, for at that mo- 
ment the excited tones of his voice met her ear. 

Looking round, the Captain now saw his daugh- 
ter, and raising himself up— My child, my child, 
thank God for preserving you!” he cried, as he 
stretched out his hands toward her, while she sprung 
forward to meet his embrace, and sunk into his arms, 
too mach overcome by her feelings to speak. 

For a few minutes not a sound was heard but the 
suppressed sobs of the father and his daughter, and 
not a word was spoken. Every one looked on, as 
if afraid to break the solemn silence of the scene. 
At length, gently extricating himself from the em- 
brace of his daughter, the Captain looked round the 
cabin, and seeing Truehold watoliing him with a 
look of deepest sympathy, he motioned him to ap- 
proach, and pressing his hand, said, . 

Forgive me, Truehold, for the suffering I have 
caused both you and myself.” Then taking his 
daughter's hand, and placing it in Truehold’s, he 
continued, Take her, and may God bless you 
both!” The Captain paused, deeply affected, but 
evidently happier; while Truchold, with a look of 
mingled love, joy, and sadness, clasped 
her to his bosom, whose heart had so long been his. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A 
saw the 
the patients as were a—an a surgeon, or even 

By #0 doing I shall be better enabled 
state, 


land, or whether she had not been robbed of a for- 
— by the volunteer movement, or jilted by the Prince 


In the mean time I had conveyed his daughter 


HIS 
and said, I don’t wish to 


of Wales, and tried to find ont the cause of her lunacy; 
but I couldn't, she was too artful.” Very like,’ 


Prince of W: 
didn’t want —— He is mad? — . — 


Burbr a Groom 4 Century begin with 
lady. Her locks were strained upward over an — 


bosom was 
in front by a bosom. 
pin rather larger than a dollar, containing her 

ther’s miniature set in virgin — Her airy form was 
braced up in a satin dress, the sleeves as tight as the nat. 
ural skin of the arm, with a waist formed by a bodice, 
worn outside, from whence the skirt flowed off, and was 
distended at the top by an ample hoop. Shoes of white 
kid, with peaked and heels of two or three inches ele. 
vatio inclosed her 
her li pedal members 
the swain. His hair was 81 
floured, while his queue projected like the handle of a skillet. 
His coat was a sky-blue silk, lined with yellow; his long 
vest of white satin embroidered with gold lace ; his breeches 
of the same material, and tied at the knee with pink rib. 
bon. White silk stockings and pumps, with laces and ties 
of the same hue, completed the habiliments of his nether 
limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around his wrist, and a por- 


tentous frill worked in correspondence, and bearing the _ 


miniature of his beloved, finished his truly genteel appear- 


ance. 
Mopern Love-Lerrers.—That chivalrous idolatry of 


woman—that delicate ee of her claims as mother, 
wife, and sister—that idealization of her sweet qualities 


and 
tifully decayed, 
with irreverent 


wooed or the wives they honored. I do not think that 
can be for the of society. I think that manly virtue 
y graces, and that the dignilg 
of woman fosters the manliness and self-respect of man. 
Let not fashion, then, sweep away the love-letters in 
which young and happy hearts express $ 
in which fond and trusting spirits give utterance to their 
trust. Still continue, oh friend, to think thy Arabella a 
rlesa lady, and thou, Arabella, to believe thy Frank te 

2 a loyal and generous knight. Be not of 
ae but, with the great singer of these times, ex- 


m, 

I hold it true, whate'er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow. most; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost, 
—* Than néver to have loved at all.“ 


Tue rige for golden hair which agitates Paris just now 
is no Inſperial novelty. Firenzuola, the ly Italian 
spate 


writer, days, as if the point admitted of no 
the proper color of a lovely woman's hair is 
the Venetian women were accustomed to anoint their 
and ther\ sit upon the house-roof, allowing the blazing sun 
to streax i down upon their heads, in the hope of catching 
the golden tint so loved by — 


An old Malay was returning home, after a visit to 
town, to his house at Selita. He had his little child, a 
boy of seven or eight years old, slung behind him, and 
both wei'e contentedly chewing away at jagong (Indian 
corn), when the father on lifting up his eyes saw a tiger 
crouching down right in front of him, and apparently pre- 
paring for aspring. Calling to mind the old 5 
if you will talk to the tiger, and reason with „be will 
leave you unmolested—he ont a few words, and 
found that they appeared to arrest the tiger 


backward to a tree which he remembered to have passed 
a few yards behind. The tiger advanced upon him — 
tor step as he retreated. When the old mann bac 
touched the tree he told his son to climb up. ‘This the 
boy did, and the father, relieved of anxiety on his ac- 
count, drew his wood knife, and commenced an 

all the while with the keenest } 


by the 
better for both to part without quarreling. 
and retreat continued for about fifty yards, when the ti- 
ger, either persuaded by the logic or daunted by the brav- 
ery of the man, turned tail and bolted into the jungle, 
INGENUITY In a New Cuannet.—The engineer of the 
Tunnel was remarkable for flexi- 


y to be tried on the fol day. The 
was punctually fulfilied; but the coat did not fit. ‘he 
right shoulder was discovered to be so much higher than 
the left, that to adapt it by any trifling alterntion was im- 
possible. With many apologies for not having observed 
the peculiarity, the man promised to nristake 
without further loss of time. 2 — 
ret when to his astonishment he found that the pe- 


ii 


3 


curiously 
ed back and plentifully be- 


* 


| 
1 
279 — 1 
we doctor; * ou see she is not a patient, she is | 15 
one of the housemaids, and as sane as you are.” Mean. + 
time, the pretty housemaid went to all her fellow-servants, . 
and said, * Have you seen the new patient ? He's deen 0 
dancing with me. A fine tall man, and beautiful whisk- 3 
ers! but as mad as a M rch hare. He asked me if I - 
wasn't the Queen of Englan : if a volunteer hadn't robbed 4 
— 
— 
over with pomatum, and then sprinkled — a show Vay 
of white powder. The height of this tower was somewhat 1 
over a foot. One single white rose-bud lay on its like . 
ate 
* 
4 
and attractive virtues, which shine conspicuous in every % : 
page of the elder poets, and infused a e 4 
tenderness into the spirit of the age, has [ 1 
and men too often speak of — 
freedom, while womanhood neglects to assert her own pure 8 
— dignity. And as there can be no love where there is no ee 
respect, the relations between tlie sexes are daily growing Ne 
less frank and genial, and a language of slang and persi- vi 
flage is usurping the place of the courteous and decorom ap i 
speech in which our ancestors greeted the maidens th . 5 
18 
4 
anxious not to risk the life of his son, he moved-slowly ~ A ig 
172 
| 
— 
ble joints and muscles, which were che cause of some in- 15 
| sionally indulged. His daughter, Lady Hawes, among 89 
| some interesting anecdotes communicated concerning her , St 
| 
| or two instances of this. On his first visit to th 5 
| he sent for a tailor to take his measure for a coat, It was a 
| to be made in great haste, and the man promised to have ae 
der was in the left. He was utterly at 4 loss to account 8 
for his blunder; but it was impossible te doubt that in his 12 i 
— perplexity he had altogether mistaken the side on . 
| which the supposed malfurmation existed. When in the * 
ceived him, by explaining the hoax be had and ae 
the practical joker having promised to pay for the extra ow 
trouble, the tll Joined heartily the Joke 
On another occasion this pec was exercised to " 7 
— him at I 
brought upon numerous attempts t 
happened one day that he heard a woman asking for char- 3 
ity at his door, 
while which had entirely 
which had taken from her altogether the means of earning 1 
— her livelihood. The manner of the woman, however, . 
result, she un ie 
said the engineer, after slight scrutiny. ‘*Veryeurious; 
of the woman he both his own thumbs, exactly eo 
in the condition in which she pretended ber own to be. ets | 
house without saying a w 
the direction of sanity." With pleasure,” said de 
tor; “it is Saturday, and we usually have a dance on Won ris WaGer.—The following anec- 3 
Saturday night. If you go into the ball-room, as we call ee 
it, you will ee them dancing and talking without reserve. dat 
+s Would it be objectionable if I with them ?" 1 
asked the official. Not at 
cial walked into the ball-room, ; prettiest he 
girl he saw for a partner, was soon a very an- „ 
conversation with her. In the course the evening — 
he said to the doctor, Do you know that that girl in the | } i 
white dress with bine spots is a very curious case? I've 9 
been talking to her, and I can not, for the life and soul of Bs 4 
me, discover in what direction her mental malady lies. 1 
Of course, I saw at once she was mad— aw it 
look of her eyes. She k looking at me 80 ’ cm 
— think she was the of En- | 
protuberance six bottles of Champagne 
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DESERTED. 


Tux river flow'd past with the light on its breast, 
And the weeds went eddying by, 
And the round red sun sank down in the west 
When my love's loving lips to my lips were press d 
Under the evening sky. 
Now weeping alone by the river I stray, 
For my love he has left me this many a day, 
Left me to droop and die! 


v. 
it no more, for delight grows cold 
When the song is sung, and the tale is told, 
And the heart is given away! 

run 


Oh, 0 thi ! 
For the sun has gone down on my beautiful past, 


And the hopes that like bread on the waters I cast 


Have drifted away like thee! . 
So the dream it is fied, and the day it is done, 
And my lips still murmur the name of one 
Who will never come back to me! 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Banzana’s History,” &c. 
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PROLOGUE.— A. D. 1760. 


Jacos [REFALDEN, merchant and alderman 
of London, lay dying in an upper chamber of 
his house in Basinghall toward evening 
on the third day of April, Anno Domini seven- 
teen hundred and sixty. a 

It was growing rapidly dusk. The t 
house was full of gloom, and silence, and the 
shadow of death. Two physicians occupied two 
easy-chairs before the fire in the sick man’s 
chamber. They were both notabilities in their 
day. ‘The one was Sir John Pringle, Physician 
Extraordinary to the King, a brave and skillful 
man, who had smelt powder at Dettingen, and 
won the soldiers’ hearts by his indomitable cool- 
ness under fire. The other was Doctor Joshua 
Ward, commonly called Spot Ward” from his 

Hicund face; and immortalized by Hogarth in 
that somewhat bitter caricature called The Com- 
pany of Undertakers. 

These gentlemen did little in the way of con- 
versation. When * spoke at all, it was in a 
whisper. Now and then they compared their 
watches with the time-piece on the mantle-shelf. 
Now and then they glanced toward the bed 
where, propped almost upright with pillows, an 
old man was sinking gradually out of life. There 
was something very ghastly in that old man’s 
face, purple-hued. nncouscious, and swathed in 


wet bandages. His eyes were closed. His lips 


were swollen. His breathing was slow and ster- 
to: dus. He had been smitten down that day at 
n by a stroke of sporlexy; was carried home 
Im *Change in a dying state; and had not 
ken since. His housekeeper crouched by his 
|, iside, silent and awe-struck. His three sons 
his layer waited in the drawing-room be- 
lov, They all knew that he had not two more 
hours to live. 


In the mean time the dusk thickened, and the. 


evening stillness grew more and more 1 
A chariot rambled past from time to time, or a 
news- vender trudged by, hawking the London 
Gazette, and proclaiming the sentence just passed 
on Lord George Sackville. 
bor’s foot-boy came to the door with a civil in- 
uiry ; cr a little knot of passengers loitered on 
the opposite pavement, and glanced up, whis- 
peringly, atthe curtained windows. By-and-by, 
even these ceased to come and go. few 
lamps were lighted at intervals along the dingy 
thoroughfare, and the stars and the watchmen 
came out together. 

In the name of Heaven,“ said Captain Tre- 
falden, let us have lights!” and rang the draw- 
ing-room bell. 

Candles were brought, and the heavy damask 
curtains were drawn. Captain en took 
up the Gazette ; Frederick Trefalden looked at 
himself in the glass, arranged the folds of his 
cravat, yawned, took snuff, and | 
the symmetry of his legs; William Trefalden 
drew his chair to the table, and abstract- 
edly turning over the leaves of the last Jaller. 
There were other papers and books on the table 
as well—among them a little volume called 
„ Rasselas,” from the learned pen of Mr. Samuel 
Johnson (he was not yet LL. D.), and the two 
first volumes of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” written by 


that ingenious gentleman, the Reverend Lau- 
. rence Sterne. 


Both works were already popu- 
lar, though published only a few months before. 
These three brothers were curiously alike, and 
curiously unlike. They all resembled their fa- 
ther; they were all fine men; and they were all 
-looking. Old Jacob was a Cornish man, 
ad been fair and stalwart in his youth, and 
‘Btood five feet eleven without his shoes. Cap- 
tain Trefalden was not so fair; Frederick Tre- 
falden was not so tall; William Trefalden was 
neither so fair, nor so tall, nor so handsome; and 
yet they wers all like him, and like each other. 
C Jacob was the eldest. His father 
had him for his own business, but, 


somehow or another, the lad never took kind- - 


ly to indigo. He 
scarlet tarned up 


Sometimes a neigh- |~ 
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ed to disinherit Captain Trefalden for this mis- 
deed, and for five months past had forbidden 
him the house. His brothers were even more 
indignant than their father—or had seemed to 
be so. In short, this was the first occasion on 
which the worthy — 

treet for many a three 
hall S 7 ng day; 


gentlemen were naturally ned 

del the second was thirty-six 
son, t 

William, thirty. ick hated indigo almost 


leasure. Willi 
ee sg of business. Neither of the three 
had ever cared much for the other two. It was 
not in the nature of things that much affection 
should exist between them. Their * 
ments and pursuits were radically unlike. 
had lost their mother while they were yet boys. 
They had never had a sister. The sweet wo- 
manly home-links had all been wanting to bind 
their hearts together. 

And now the brothers were met under their 


April; and in the dark chamber overhead, al- 
ready beyond all help from human skill, that 
father lay dying. They were all thinking the 
same thoughts in the silence of their hearts, and 
in those thoughts there as neither prayer nor 
sadness. Poor old man! He was immensely 
rich—he was pitiably destitute. No loved 
him; and he was worth Half a Million. 

Mr. Frederick Trefalden took out lis watch, 
swore a fashionable oath, and declared that he 


was famishing. | 

„Have something to eat, brother Fred? sug- 
gested the captain; and so rang the bell again, 
and ordered refreshments to be taken into the 

room. 

The two younger Trefaldens exchanged 
and a covert smile. Their elder brother was 
already assuming the master, it should seem! 
Well, well, Lawyer Beavington is there, and the 
will has yet to be read. 

In the mean time Mr. Fred and the captain 
go down together; for the latter has ridden up 
from Hounslow, and will not object to join his 
brother in “‘ a snack of cold meat and a bum 
of claret.” Mr. Will, like a sober citizen, h 


with dark oak, richly carved. The chimney- 
piece was a ponderous cenotaph in black and 
yellow marble. The hangings were of mulber- 
ry-colored damask. A portrait of the master 
of the house, painted forty years before by Sir 
James Thornhill, hung over the lace. Seen 
by the feeble glimmer of a couple of wax-lights, 
there was an air of sepulchral magnificence about 
the place which was infinitely r The 
very viands might have reminded these gentle- 
men Of funeral-baked all, the great 
veal which lay in state in the middle of the 


were both hungry, however, and | 


it did nothing of the kind. 

table, plunged his knife gallantly into the 
heart of the pasty. 

I thou hast as good a stomach, Fred, as my- 
self,“ said he, growing cordial under the influ- 


dined with Sir Harry Fanshawe yesterday at the 
Hummums. We had a ragout of young chicks, 
not a week out of the shell, and some N-la- mode 
beef that would have taken thy breath away, 
rd 2 of this of 
T d as lieve eat is pasty as of any ragout 
in Christendom,” said the : 
„Mr. Horace Walpole and Mrs. Clive were at 
dinner all the time in the next room,” continued 
the beau; and the drollest part of the story is 
that Sir Harry and I in the evening to 
Vauxhall, and there, by Jove! found ves 
supping in the very next box to Mr. Horace and 
Mrs. Kitty again! 
Help to Fred, and pass the 
bottle, the captain, who, strange to say, 
saw no point in the story at all. 7 
Not bad wine, observed Mr. Fred, tasting 
his claret with the air of a connoisseur. “The 


** Never.” 

o live in a place like this, for instance, said 
the beau, looking round the room, ‘‘ 

h! And to keep such a cook; and 
never to have set up his chariot! ” Sir, 
you and I will know better what to do with the 
guineas !”’ 

„I should think so, brother Fred, I should 
think so,” replied the with a touch of 
sadness in his voice. Twas a dull li 
old gentleman! Methinks you and I might have 


glances 


“The fairest thing, Fred,” said the honest 
captain, would be, if twere left to us, share and 
share 


Share and share alike!” echoed Mr. Fred, 
with a oath. ‘‘Nay; the old man was 
too proud of his fortune to do that, brother Ja- 
cob. My own notion of this matter is— Hush! 


Trefalden 
the door, and resumed his seat. 

“Not a soul. Well?” 

„Well, my own notion is, that we younger 
sons shall have a matter of sixty or eighty thou- 
sand apiece; while you, as the head of the fam- 
ily, wi take the bulk.” 

ot See be, Fred,” mused the captain, com- 


“And that bulk,” continued Mr. Fred, “ will 
be some three hundred and forty thousand 
pounds.” 

‘J shall have to ask thee, Fred, how to spend 
it,“ said the captain, smiling. 

„Then thou shalt spend it like a prince. 
Thon shalt buy an estate in Kent, and a town- 
house in Soho; thou shalt have horses, chari- 
ots, lackeys, liveries, wines, a pack of hounds, a 
box at the Italian x 

„Which I don’t understand a word of,” in- 
terru the captain. 

„A French cook, a private chaplain, a black 
foot-boy, a suit of diamonds for thy wife, and 

Ho ” interposed the captain n. 
„None of the last, I beseech thee. My days of 
gallantry are over.” 

„But, my dear brother, no man of quality—” 

„Im not a man of quality, said the other. 
„Tm a simple soldier, and the son of a plain 
city merchant.” 

7. Well, then, no man of parts and fortune 

The fortune’s not mine yet, Fred,” said the 
ca dryly. ‘‘And as for my parts, why I 
think the less said of them the better. I'm no 
scholar, and that thou knowest as well as my- 
self. Hark! some one * Come in.“ 

The door opened, and a bronzed upright man, 
with something of a military P. aring, came in. 
He held his hat and canc in his hand and sa- 
luted the brothers courteously. It was Sir John 
Pringle. 
„Gentlemen,“ he said, gravely, ‘‘I grieve to 
be the bearer of sad tidings.” 

The brothers rose in silence. Captain Tre- 
falden changed color. 

‘Ts he—is m~ ber dead?” he faltered. 

The physician bent his head. 

Captain Trefalden turned his face away. 
Frederick Trefalden took out his handkerchief 
and ostentatiously wiped away a tear—which 
was not there. 

„Dr. Ward is gone,” said Sir John, after a 
brief pause. ‘‘ He desired his respects and con- 
dolences. Gentlemen, I wish you a good-even- 
ing.” 

„Tou will take a glass of claret, Sir John?” 
said Mr. Fred, pressing forward to the table. 
p waved a civil negative, and was 
gone. Mr. Fred shrugged his may Day filled 
the glass all the same, and emptied it. 

‘* Zounds, brother,” said he, tis of no use 
ot the mber thou'rt now the 

ily. t us go up stairs and 
read the will.” 
In the time William Trefalden, like a 
i man of business, had been u 
s room to find his father’s keys, 


to 
down to the counting-house to fetch his father’s 


deed-box out from the iron safe. When Mr. 
found La — Bea —.— 
wyer Beavington wi on, 
( men, e sai : 
pleased to sit. 
So the brothers drew their chairs to the table 
and sat down; all silent—all somewhat agitated. 
The man of law unlocked the box. 


: up. 
important document lay at the very bottom like 
hope at the bottom of ra’s casket. 

„ Tis not a long will,” observed Mr. Beaving- 


ton, with a preparatory cough. 
As he it 0 dip of 


any ideas of the extent of ” 
Tas thought my father owned half a mill- 
ion,” replied Mr. — 


. Fred, ‘ 
„More than ” said the with 
adele 

Tou are right, Sir. The memorandum runs 
thus: ‘ Upon a rough calculation, hewn Fab 


Jacob Trefalden. A goodly fortune, gentlemen 
The three brothers drew a deep breath of sat- 


rose, glanced into the hall, 


dou 


b 
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disposing Mind and Memory, for which !!! 
Gop, Do this eleventh day J 


little Pomp and ceremony as may be. ITEM 
give to such of my Executors hereinafter name a 


_ Sterling each to be paid to or retaine | 
y 


decease. I GIVE to my three sons Jacob, Fre d- 
erick and William Five Thousand pounds Ster- 
ling each. I GIVE—’” 


Sterling 
Five Thousand pounds Sterling each, re- 
the lawyer. The amount is quite plain. 
have patience, gentlemen. We are but at 
the preliminaries. This five thousand each hath, 
— some special purpose. The main bus- 
iness is to come.” 
„Very possibly—very possi . Beaving. 
ton,” replied the Captain. 'am all atten- 
tion.” 


‘¢ ‘ITEM I GIVE to my Cashier Edward Pres- 
cott Five Hundred pounds Sterling. I GIVE to 
my other clerks One Hundred pounds Sterling 
each. AND I GIVE to my Household Servants 
Two Hundred pounds Sterling to be divided 
among them in equal shares. All which last- 
mentioned legacies I direct shall be paid within 
three Calendar Months next after my decease. 
I GIVE to the Minister for the time being, of 
Redruth aforesaid and to the Minister for the 
time being of the Parish in which I shall hap- 
pen to reside immediately previous to my de- 
cease One Hundred pounds Sterling each to be 
paid to them within One Calendar Month after 
that event shall happen and be by them forth- 
with distributed in such manner and proportion 
as they shall think proper among the poor Wid- 
ows belonging to their Parishes respectively, 
ITEM, I do hereby direct and appoint that my 
Executors shall as soon as possible after my de- 
cease set out of my Property which con- 
sists entirely of Personal Estate, and is chiefl 
invested in the Government Stocks and Funds 
of this Kingdom, so much of my Funded prop- 
erty as shall be equal in value to the sum of 
Five Hundred Thousand pounds Sterling—’” 

„Ha! now for it!” exclaimed Mr. Fred, 


reathlessly. 

„ the sum of Five Hundred Thousand 
pounds Sterling,’” continued the la x 
‘which I give to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of London for the time being 
and their successors forever IN TRUST for the 
purposes hereinafter expressed and I desire that 
as to this Gift they shall be called TREFAL- 


my Funded — Be to be set apart shall im- 
mediately afterwards be transferred to them ac- 
cordingly.’ 
The lawyer 
brothers looked blankly in each other’s faces. 
Good God! Mr. Beavington,” 
tain Trefalden, what does this mean?“ 
“On my word, Sir, I have no more notion 
than yourself,” replied the lawyer. The will 


is none of my making.” 


* Who drew it up?” asked Mr. Will, peremp- 
torily. 
„Not J, Sir. Your father hath gone to some 
stranger for this business. But perchance when 
we know more—” 

„Enough, Sir; go on, said Mr. Fred and Mr. 


The lawyer continued: _ 

ND I hereby declare my Will to be that 
my said Trustees shall receive the annual In- 
come of the said Trust Fund, and lay out and 
invest such Income in their names m the Pur- 


the original Trust Fund, shall amount to, and 


all suitable to be called “THE LON- 
DON TREFA BENEV STI- 


Tradesmen, Mercantile 
kers, Stock Brokers, Poor C , and Mem- 
bers of the Legal and M 
the Widows and of each of those Classes 
respectively, and, if thought fit, to advance Loans 
without Interest to honest - 


rupts. With full power to receive into the In- 
stitution a limited number of and deser ing 
Persons being Widows and 
of London, and to mairftain, cloth, and educat« 


them so long as the Trustees shall think proper. 
1D in. ofder that such Institution 


be estaclished and may be 


managed 
supported in satisfactory manner, I request 


as shall act under this my Will Five Hundred 
them within six Calendar Months after n 


„Stay! Five thou— Please to read that 
again, Mr. Beavington, interrupted Captain 


DEN’S TRUSTEES’ and that the amount of 


used to clear his glasses. The 


é 


f the hall. They listened; they looked at each 
— other; they filled their glasses again. The same 
f sand seven hun and sixty m and or 
this my last Will and Testament in manne; u. 
form following (that is to say) IMPRIMIS i_ 
DESIRE to be interred in my Family Vault L., 
the side of my lately deceased wife and with .. - 
In ripple and foam and spray, : scarcely a thought that was not dyed in it. Fred- 
On by the church, and round by the hill, erick was an airy, idle, chocolate-drinking, snuff- 
And under the sluice of the old burnt mill, taking, card-playing, ridotto-haunting man of 
| 
| 
— 
OCK and OF tOat A 
: of tea may be sent to him in the drawing-room. 
2 If any thing could be more dismal than that 
gloomy drawing-room it was the still gloomier 
! * dining- room below. The walls were paneled 
| 
board. hey | | 
ence 0 good ngs pefore i War- 
rant thee we'll sack this fortress popes Ht 
7 The fine gentleman shrugged his shoulders 
somewhat contemptuously. Will together. 
“TI detest such, dishes,” said he. | 
| 
| Chase « ernmen urities, and repeat suc 
| receipts and Investments from time to time in 
| the nature of Compound Interest during the 
| | space of One Hundred years from the date of 
my decease, and that such accumulations shall 
continue and be increased until the same, with 
It was full of papers, leases, transfers, deben- | . vo 
3 tures, — bills of exchange, and so become in the aggregate, one entire clear prin- 
forth. had all to be taken out, opened, | cipal sum of NINE MILLION POUNDS Ster- 
| ~ g | ling and, upwards, AND I DESIRE that the 
| same entire clear Principal Sum shall thence- ° 
1 | forth be, or be considered as, divided into two 
7 | equal parts, AND I GIVE One equal half part 
' thereof. unto the direct Heir Male of the Eldest 
per fell out. Son of my Eldest Son, in total exclusion of the 
; old gentleman hath an excellent cellar.” um, apparently, in your ex- vounger Branches of my Family and their de- 
Ay, indeed,” replied the captain, thought- cellent father’s own hand,” said he, glancin- scendants. AND as to the other equal half part 
fully. through it. ‘‘Hm—ha—refers to the amc at of the said-entire Principal Sum, 1 DIRECT my 
* said Trustees to apply and dispose of the same 
| in manner following (that is to sey) IN the first 
fe place, in purchasing within the ies of the 
en ee a plot of Freehold Ground of 
cient magnitude, and erecting thereon, un- 
der the superintendence of some eminent Archi- 
a Handsome and Substantial Building, with 
1 
the Anno Lomini — E . 4 AND in the next place, in affording pecn- 
nig aid as weil permanent as mporary to 
elped to e it gayer. 
Curse me if I know how!” ejaculated Mr. 
| By sticking to the business—by living at ** Five hundred and twenty-five thousand 
’ | home—by doing like young Will yondér,” re- is!” repeated the captain.” “ Pryshes, Mr. 
preferred scariet—especially | plied the elder brother. That boy hath been proceed to the will.“ 
with buff—and he went into | a better son than you or me, brother Fred. The wyer folded up the memorandum very 
the ogy Having led a roving, — — Mr. Fred looked very grave indeed. Will | slowly, drew the candles nearer, wiped his spec- 
sown his wild oats in various congenial Euro- | hath an old head on young shoulders,” said he. | tacles, and began: 
| pose soils, and fought gallantly at Dettingen, | Harkee, Jacob, hast any notion how the old „I the name of Gop, Amex. I JACOB 
ontenoy, Laffeldt, and Minden, he had now, | man hath bestowed his money?“ TREFALDEN born in the town of Redruth i 
7 erer „No more than this glass of claret,” replied F 
ble 1 the captain. N London, it (a Widower) being at 
ey, but only fer His father had threaten- | They were wt! ‘lent. A footstep went by in ent in good health of Body, and of sound and 
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my said Trustees to prepare a scheme for the 
permanent Establishment and support thereof, 
and to submit the same to the of the 
Rolls for hisapproval. PROVIDED ALWAYS 
that in ease there shall be no such Male Heir in 
the direct line from the Eldest Son of my Eldest 
Son Then I direct my said Trustees to apply the 
first mentioned half of the said entire principal 
sum in founding lesser Institutions of a similar 
kind to the above in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol and Birmingham for the Benefit of the 
Several classes of persons above enumerated and 
all which Institutions it is my Will shall be gov- 
_rned by the same Laws and Regulations as the 
original Institution or as near thereto as circum- 
stance will permit. ITEM I GIVE all the rest 
and residue of my Funded Property Ready Mon- 
oy and Securities for Money Merchandise Debts 
Pictures Plate Furniture and all other my Prop- 
erty not otherwise disposed of by this my Will 
(but subject to the payment of my Debts Lega, 
cies Funerals and Testamentary expenses) UNTO 
my said three Sons in equal shares and in case 
any dispute shall arise between them as to the 
division thereof the matter shall be referred to 
my Executors whose decision shall Be final, 
LASTLY I APPOINT my friends Richard 
Morton, Erasmus Brooke, Daniel Shuttleworth, 
and Arthur Mackenzie all of London, General 
Merchants, to be the Executors of this my Will. 
IN WITNESS whereof I the said Jacob Tre- 
falden have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
day and year first above written. 
4% JacoB TREFALIEN. 
44 Signed sealed published and declared by 
the above-named Jacob Trefalden as and for his 
last Will and Testament in the presence of us 
who at his request and in his presence have sub- 
scribed our Names as Witnesses thereunto. 
Signed. NArHANIxL Morray. 
„ALEXANDER LLor p.“ 
Mr. Beavington laid down the will, and took 
off his glasses. The brothers sat staring at him 
like men of stone. William Trefalden was the 
first to speak. 
“TI shall dispute this will,“ he said, looking 
very pale, but speaking in a firm, low tone. It 
is illegal.” 


„It is a dd, unnatural, infamous swindle,” : 


stammered Mr. Fred, starting from his seat, and 
shaking his clenched fist at the open document, 
„If I had known what a cursed old fool—” 

“ Hush, Sir, hush, I entreat,” interposed the 
lawyer. Let us respect the dead.” 

“ Zounds! Mr. Beavington) we'll respect the 
dead,” said Captain Trefalden, bringing his 
hand down heavily upon the table; but I'll 
be hanged if we'll respect the deed! If it costs 
me every penny of the paltry five thousand, I'll 
fight this matter out, and hav: justice.” 

Patience, brother Jacob—patience, brother 
Fred,“ said the youngest Trefalden. ‘‘I tell you 
both the will is illegal.” | 

„How so, Sir?” asked the lawyer, briskly. 
„How so?“ | 

„By the Mortmain Act passed but a few years 
since—” 

„In seventeen hundred and thirty-six, statute 
nine of his present Majesty King George the 
Second,” interposed Mr. Beavington. 

„which permits no money or land to be 
given in trust for tha, benefit of any charitable 
uses whatever.” 

The lawyer nodded approvingly. 

„Very true, very true, very well remembered, 
Mr. Will,” he said, rubbing his hands; ‘‘but you 
forget one thing.” 

„What do I forget?“ 

„That ‘a citizen of London may, by the cus- 
tom of London, devise Land situate in London 
in Mortmain, but he can not devise Land out of 
the city in Mortmain ;’ and for that quotation I 
can give you chapter and verse, Mr. Will.” 

Mr. Will put his hand to his head with a 
smothered groan. 

„Then, by Heavens!” said he, tremulously, 
tis all over.“ 

It was all over, indeed. Mr. Fred had spoken 
truly of the pride which Jacob Trefalden took 
in his fortune. Great as it was, he resolved to 
build it yet higher, and sink its foundations yet 
more broadly and deeply. To leave a colossal 
inheritance to an unborn heir, and to found 
a charity which should perpetuate his name 
through all time, were the two projects nearest 
and dearest to that old man's heart. He had 
brooded over them, matured them, exulted in 
them secretly for many a past year. The mar- 
riage of Captain Trefalden in November, 1759, 
only hastened matters, and legalized a forgone 
conclusion. Well was it for Jacob Trefalden's 
sons that his fortune amounted to that odd 
twenty-five thousand pounds. The Half Mill- 
ion had slipped through their fingers, and was 
lost to them forever. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PASSING OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


Waen the princess in the fairy tale went to 
sleep for a hundred years, every thing else in 
that enchanted palace went to sleep at the same 
time. The natural course of things was sus- 
pended. Not a hair whitened on any head with- 
in those walls. Not a spider spun its web over 
the pictures ; not a worm found its way to the 
books. The very Burgundy in the cellar grew 
none the riper for the century that it had lain 
there. Nothing decayed, in short, and nothing 
improved. Very different was it with this pro- 
gressive England of ours during the hundred 
years that went by between the spring-time of 
1760 and that of 1860, one handred years after. 
None went to sleep in it. Nothing stood still. 
All was life, ferment, endeavor. That endcav- 
or, it is true, may not always ave been best di- 
rected. Some cobwebs were spun ; some worms 
were at work; some mistakes were committed; 


but, at all events, there was no stagnation. En 


| revanche, if, when we remember some of those 

errors, we can not help a blush, our hearts beat 
when we think of the works of love and charity, 
the triumphs of science, the heroes and victories 
which that century brought forth. We lost 


we colonized Australia. We fought the French 
on almost every sea and shore upon the map, 
except, thank God! our own. We abolished 
slavery in our colonies. We established the lib- 
erty of the press. We lit our great city from 
end to end with a light only second to that of 
day. We ofiginated a system of coaching at 
twelve miles the hour, which was unrivaled in 
Europe; and we superseded it by casting a net- 
work of iron roads all over the face of the coun- 
try, along which the traveler has been known 
to fly at the rate of a mile a minute. Truly a 
marvelous century { perhaps the most 8 
which the world has ever known, since that from 
which all our years are dated! 

And during the whole of this time the Tre- 
falden legacy was fattening at interest, assuming 
overgrown proportions, doubling, trebling, quad- 
rupling itself over and over and over again. 

Not so the Trefalden family. They had in- 
creased and multip but scantily, according 
to the average of human kind; and had had but 
little opportanity of fattening, in so far as that 
term may be applied to the riches of the earth. 
One branch of it had become extinct. Of the 
other two branches only three representatives 
remained. We must pause to consider how these 
things came to pass, but only for a few moments ; 
for of all the trees that have ever been cultivated 
by man the genealogical tree is the dryest. It 
is one, we may be sure, that had no place in the 
gardén of Eden. Its root is in the grave; its 
noes mere Dead Sea fruit—apples of dust 
and as 

The extinct branch of the Trefaldens was that 
which began and ended in Mr. Fred. That or- 
| Nament to society met his death in a tavern row 
about eighteen months after the reading of the 
will. He had in the mean while spent the whole 
of his five thousand pounds, ruined his tailor, 
and brought an honest eating-house keeper to 
the verge of bankruptcy. He also died in debt to 
the amount of seven thousand pounds ; though, 
as Mr. Horace Walpole was heard to say, that 
was a large credit to his memory. 

William, the youngest of the brothers, after a 
cautious examination of his prospects from every 
point of view, decided to carry on, at least, a 
part of the business. To this end he entered 
into nership with his late father’s managing 
clerk, an invaluable person, who had been in 
old Jacob’s confidence for more than thirty 
years, and now that his employer was dead 
was thought to know more about indigo than 
any other man in London. He had also a snug 
sum in the Funds, and an only daughter, who 
kept house for him at Islington. When Mr. 
Will had ascertained the precise value of this 
young lady’s attractions, he proposed a second 
partnership, was accepted, and married her. The 
fruit of this marriage was a son named Charles, 
born in 1770, who became in time his father’s 
partner and successor, and in whose hands the 
old Trefalden house flourished bravely. This 
Charles, marrying late in life, took to wife the 
second daughter of a rich East India Director, 
with twelve thousand pounds for her fortune. 
She brought him four sons, the eldest of whom, 


from his cradle. The second and third died in 
childhood, and the youngest, named William, 
after his grandfather, was born in 1822, and 
educated for the law. 

The father of these young men died suddenly 
in 1844, just as old Jacob Trefalden had died 
more than eighty years before. He suc- 
ceeded in Basinghall Street by his eldest son. 
The new principal was, however, 4 stout, apa- 
thetic bachelor of self-indulgent habits, languid 
circulation, and indolent physique —a mere Roi 
Fainéant, without a Martel to guide him. He 
reigned only six years, and died, it is to be fear- 
ed, of a flow of turtle soup to the head, in 1850, 
leaving his affairs hopelessly involved, and his 
books a mere collection of Sybilline leaves, which 
no accountant in London was augur enough to 
decipher. With him expired the mercantile 
house of Trefalden ; and his brother, the lawyer, 
now became the only remaining represen 
of the youngest branch of the family. 

For the elder branch we must go back again 
to 1760. 

Honest Captain Jacob, upon whom had now 
devolved the responsibility of perpetuating the 
Trefalden e, took his five thousand pounds 
with a sigh} wisely relinquished all thought of 
disputing the will; sold his commission; emi- 
grated to a remote corner of Switzerland ; bought 
land, and herds, and a quaint little ‘medieval 
chateau surmounted by a whole forest of turrets, 
gable-ends, and fantastic weather-cocks; and 
embraced the patriarchal life of his adopted 
country. Switzerland was at that time the most 
peaceful, the best governed, and the least ex- 

nsive in Barope. Captain Jacob, with 

is five t and was a milla ire in 
| the Canton Grisons. He was entitled to a seat 
in the Diet, if he chose to take it; and a vote, 
if he chose to utter it; and he interchanged sol- 
emn half-yearly civilities with the stiffest old Re- 
publican aristocrats in Chur and Thusis. But 
it was not for these advantages that g valued 
his position in that 82 place. He loved 
ease, and liberty, and the open air. He loved 
the simple, pastoral, ho life of the people. 
He loved to be rich enough to help his poorer 
neighbors—to. be able to give the pastor a new 
eassock, or the e urch a new font, or the young 
riflemen of the district a silver watch to shoot 
for, when the aunual Schiitzen Fest came round. 
He could not have done all this in England, 
heavily taxed and burdened as England then 


America, it is true; but-we won Gibraltar, and 


Edward, born in 1815, was destined to indigo 


| was, upon two hundred and fifty pounds 8 year. | 


— 


So the good soldier framed his commission, hung 
up his sword to rust over the dining-room chim- 
ney-piece, and planted and drained, sowed and 
reapéd, shot an occasional chamois, and settled 
down for life as a Swiss country gentleman. 
Living thus, with the wife of his choice, and en- 
joying the society of a few kindly neighbors, he 
became the happy father of a son and two daugh- 
ters, between whom, at his death, he divided his 
little fortune, share and share alike, according 
to his own simple notions of justice and love. 
The daughters married and settled far away, the 
one in Italy, the other on the borders of Ger- 
many. The son, who was called Henry, and 
born in 1762, inherited his third of the patri- 
mony, became a farmer, and married at twenty 
years of age. He was necessarily a much poor- 
er man than his father. Two-thirds of the best 
land had been sold to pay off his sisters’ shares 
in the pro ; but he kept the old chateau 
(though he dwelt in only a corner of it), and 
was none the less respected by his neighbors. 
Here he lived frugally and industriously, often 
driving his own mg and branding his own 
sheep; and here he brought up his two sons, 
Saxon and Martin, the first of whom was born 
in 1783, and the second in 1786. They were 
all the family he reared. Other children were 
born to him from time to time, and played about 
his hearth, and gladdened the half-deserted little 
chateau with their baby laughter; but they all 
died in earliest infancy, and the violets grew 
thickly over their little graves in the church- 
yard on thexhill. 

Now Henry Trefalden knew right well that 
one of these boys, or a descendant of one of 
these boys, must inherit the great legacy by-and- 
by. He knew, too, that it was his duty to fit 
hem for that gigantic trust as well as his poor 

means would allow, and he devoted himself to 
the task with a love and courage that never 
wearied. ‘To make them honest, moderate, 
charitable, and self-denying; to teach them 
(theoretically) the true uses of wealth; to in- 
struct them thoroughly in the history and laws 
of England; to bring them up, if possible, with 
English sympathies ; to keep their English ac- 
cent pure; to train them in the fear of God, the 
love of knowledge, and the desire of excellence 
—this was Henry Trefalden’s life-long task, and 
he fulfilled it nobly. 

His throve alike in body and in mind. 
They were both fine fellows; brave, simple, and 
true. Neither of them would have told a lie to 
save his life. Saxon was fair, as a Saxon should 
be. Martin was dark-eyed and oliv¥e-skinned 
like his mother. Saxon was the more active 
and athletio; Martin the more studious. As 
they grew oldet Saxon became an expert mount- 
aiueer, rifle-shot, and chamois-hunter; Martin 
declared his wish to enter the Lutheran church. 
So the elder brother staid at home, plowing and 
planting, sowing and yeaping, shooting and fish- 
ing like his father and grandfather before him; 
and the younger trudged away one morning 
with his Alpen-stock in his hand, and his wallet 
on his back, bound for Geneva. 

Time went on. Henry Trefalden died; young 
Saxon became the head of the family; and Mar- 
tin returned from the University to accept a 
curacy distant about eight miles from home. 
By-and-by the good old priest, who had been 
the boys’ schoolmaster long years before, also 
passed away; and Martin became pastor in his 
native place. The brothers now lived with their 
mother in the dilapidated chateau, fulfilling each 
his little round of duties, and desiring nothing 
beyond them. They were very happy. That 

valley was their world. Those Alps 
bounded all their desires. They knew there 
was a great legacy accumulating in England, 
which might fall to Saxon’s share some day if 
he lived long enough; but the time was so far 
distant, and the whole story secmed so dim and 
fabulous, that unless to laugh over it together in 
‘the evening, when they sat smoking their long 
ipes side by side under the trellised vines, the 
233 never thought or spoke of the wealth 
which might yet be theirs. Thus more time 
went on, and old Madame Trefalden died, and 
the bachelor brothers were left alone in the little 
gray chateau. It was now 1830. In thirty more 
years the great legacy would fall due, aud which 
of them might then be living to inherit it? Sax- 
on was already a florid bald- headed mountaineer 
of forty-seven; Martin, a gray-haired priest of 
forty-four. What was to be done? 

Sitting by their own warm hearth one bleak 
winter's evening, the two old bachelors took 
these ions into grave consideration. On 
the table between them lay a faded parchment 
copy of the alderman's last will and testament. 
It was once the property of worthy Captain 
Jacob, and had remained in the family ever 
since. They had brought this ont to aid their 
deliberations, and had read it through carefully 
from beginning to end—without, perhaps, being 
very much the wiser 7 


first.“ said the elder brother. 
“Thou'lt not die first,” replied the younger, 
confidently. ‘‘Thou’rt as young, Sax, as thou 
wert twenty years ago.” 
But in the course of nature—” 


you are than myself!” 

Saxon Trefalden shook his head. 

„That's not the question,” said he. “The 
real point is, would the money fall to thee? I 
think it would. It says here, ‘in tofalexchusion 
of the younger branches of my family and their do- 
scendants.’ Mark that—‘ the younger branches,’ 
Martin. Thou'rt nota younger branch. Thou’rt 
of the elder branc! .” — 

Ay, brother, ut what runs before. Go back 
a line, and tho- It see it says ‘to the direct heir 
mals of the elaest son of my eldest son.’ Now 
| thou'rt the eldest son of the eldest son, and I am 


Ait would surely go to thee, Martin, if I died 


_| glimpse of the fair Marie at an upper 
But that inexorable 
outlasts the weaker. See how much 


— 


not thy direct male heir. I am only thy younger 
brother.” 

That's true,” replied Saxon. It seems 
read both 

“ All law matters seem to read both ways, 
Sax, said the priest, and are intended to 
read both ways, 'tis my belief, for the confusion 
of the world. But why puzzle ourselves about 
the will at all? We can only understand the 
— ais that — = the direct heir, and that 
the fortune must be thine, thirty years ; 
thou’rt alive to claim it.” 


Saxon shrugged his broad shoulders, and lit 


his pipe with a fragment of blazing pine-wood 


picked from the fire. 


*Pish! at seventy-seven years of if Lam 

alive!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Of what 
it be to me?” 
Martin made no reply, and they were bith 
silent for several minutes. Then the past.’ 
stole a furtive glance at his brother, coughe:, 
stared steadily at the fire, and said, 


= but one course for it, Sax. Thou 
must myrry.“ 
“M * echoed the stont farmer, all 


aghast. 
The pastor nodded. 
Marry 


No, thank you, brother. Net if I know it.“ 


„Our poor father always desired it,” said 


Martin. 
took no notice. 
it is in some sense t uty to provide 
an heir to this fortune which—” * 

The fortune be— I beg thy pardon, Mar- 
tin; but what can it matter to thee or me what 
becomes of the fortune after we are both dead 
and gone? It would go to fonnd charities, and 
do good somehow and somewhere. Twould be 
in better hands than mine, I'll en ae 

Lam not so sure of that,” 2 the pastor. 


Public charities do not always do as much 


good as private ones. Besides, I should like to 
think that a portion of that great sum might be 
devoted hereafter to the benefit of our poor breth. 
ren in Switzerland. I should like to think that 
by-and-by there might be a good road made be- 


tween Tamins and Flims; and that the 


herdsmen at Altfelden might have a cha 


their own, instead of toiling hither eight long 


miles every Sabbath; and that a bridge might 
be built over the Hinter Rhine down by Orten- 
stein, where Riith’s children were drowned 
last winter when crossing by the ferry.” 

Saxon smoked on in silence. : 

„All this might be done, and more,” added 
the pastor, ‘‘if thou wouldst marry, and bring 
up a son to inherit the fortune. } 


“Humph!” ejaculated the farmer, looking 


very grim. 

Besides, said Martin, timidly, “‘we want 
a woman in the house.“ | 

‘* What for?” growled Saxon. 8 

‘* To keep us tidy and civilized,” replied the 
pastor. ‘* Things were very different, Sax, when 
our dear mother was with us. The house does 
not look like the same place.” 

There's old Lötsch, muttered Saxon. He 
— as well as any woman. He cooks, makes 


„Cooks?“ remonstrated the younger brother. 
„Why, the kid to-day was nearly raw, and the 
mutton yesterday was baked toa cinder.” . 

The honest farmer stroked his beard, and 
sighed. He could not contradict that stubborn. 
statement. Martin saw his advantage, and fol- 
lowed it up. 

„There is but one remedy,” he said, and 
that a plain one. As I told thee before, Sax, 
thou must marry. Tis thy duty.“ 
at can I marry ?” faltered Saxon, dole- 

v. 
Well, I’ve thought of that, ton,” rejoined 
the pastor, in an encouraging tone. There's 
the eldest daughter of our neighbo: Clauss. 
She is a good, prudent, housewifely maiden, and 
would suit thee exactly.” 

The elder brother made a wry face. | 

„She's thirty-five, if she’s an hour,” said he, 
and no beauty. 

Brother Saxon,” replied the pastor, I am 
ashamed of thee. What doesa sensible man of 
seven-and-forty want of youth and beauty in a 
wife? Besides, Marie Clauss is only thirty-two. 
I made particular inquiry about 
morning. 

„Why not marry her yourself, Martin?“ said 
— Im sure that would do quite as 
w 

„My dear Saxon, only look at the 
and that it is the — — male a 
eldest son of the eldest son—” 

Saxon Trefalden pitched his pipe into the fire, 
and sprang to his feet with an exclamation that 
sounded very like an oath. : 

% Enongh, brother, enough !” he inte 
Say no more—pnt the will away—I'll go 
to the Bergihal to-morrow, and ask her.” 

And s Saxon Trefalden put on his Sunday 
coat the following morning, and went forth like 
obe'll refi thought 

40 use me,” he, as he 
knocked at Farmer Clauss's door and caught a 

nt. 


virgin did nothing of the 


She reformed every thing—in- 
cluding the ha brothers themselves. She 
banished their condemned old Carlo to 
his kernel, stringent by-laws on the enh- 


ject of boots, changed the hour of evry meal, 
and, in short, made them bath miserab] . Wert 
of all, she was childless. This was their bitt er- 


est disappointmemt. They had given up their 


? At my time of life? At forty-sev— - 


er age this 


- 4% 


— * 


| 
| 
& 
| 
| 
| 
| * 
| | 
| * 
| 
5 
| 
There were no ill-cdoked dinners after that 2 
happy event had taken place. The old house a 
became 
| F prov self a Phenix of and 
| 
| 
| ve 
1. 
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a 
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t of the 
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numerous worthless articles called 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
~cars, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
ar ackrowledzed to be the Best m THE 
Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 


brains compels them to attempt berrarion, even to 


the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circalar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALBUMS. 


For holding 40 Pictures, $125; 80 Pictures,$150. Trade 
cupplied. Albums, etc. Send stamp for 
mammoth catalogues. V. 


J. WILKES BOOTH. 
Photographs, 25 cts. W. CG. — — 


PLAYING CARDS. 


They are the pretticst card made, and suit the 

The suits are Facts, Stars, and 
and r Jack. 


sel. these cards, a sample box 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. A 
AMERICA’! CARD COMPANY, 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New Tork. 


Great Cl 
8650 O00 Nen of Watches, Chains, 


each, without sana ane to value, and not to be paid for un- 
til you know what you are to get. Send 20 cents for a 
Oertiflcate, which will inform you what yon can have for 
$1. Then it is at your option to send the dollar and take 
the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list 
for One Dollar, and in no case can they get less than a 
Dollar’s worth, as there are no blanks. Six Certificates 
will be sent for $1, Thirteen for 62, Thirty-five for $5, 
Ore Uundred for $12. Great inducements offered those 
who act as Agents. Cata full lists and 
particulars mailed free. Address 2 
JEWELERS’ 


"985 River Street, Troy, N. v. 


Whiskers! Mustaches!!—The celebrated HIM- 
ALAYA COMPOUND is warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in two weeks. An E patent 
which does no injury to the skin. post paid, for 
$1. Address Dr. I. DE PORREST, Albany, New York. 


an Experienced 
my ory in a Sealed. Envelope for Ten Cente. 


Address MES. DR. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O., N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all 


n troops, -hould be sent by EXPRESE, 


No. 65 > Broadway. Sutlers 
ENVELOPES AND NOTE PAPER, 


of the price. 
Buff letter envelopes, extra thic $400 
500 white note envelopes, double thick....... 8 00 
One ream super thiek mote paper. 8 00 
One box (280) new style Magenta envelope. . „ 200 
One reum very thick first-class not -- 450 
1000 Canary color letter envelopes. ..........- 400 


Samples sent if requested. 
G. S. HASKINS & CO., *tationers and Envelope Manu- 
facturers, 86 Beckman Street, New York. 


— 


. 4 H. T. ANTHONY & 
Manufacturers of 
LS, we are Head vis 
can and Foreign Cities Groups, Statuary 


of 


. — — cent. of the amount with their 
be prices and quelity of 


O’DOR! O’DOR! 
BRIGGess 
GOLDEN O’DOR 


— — — — 


REDUCED TO SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
The Convex Reflector Lantern. 


For burning Kerosene or Coal Oil without Chimney. 


Patented in America 


Without 
Safest, 


The flame is regulated FROM 


— 
GAS 
* 


Most 

— HAND LANTERN in we. 
* Price 75 eta SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
It gives a pure white Ught—WITHOUT CHIMNEY. 
It stands QUICK MOTIONS tm ang direction. - 


Address ARCHER & — 
Manufacturers of 


LaMP8S, CHANDELIERS, 
9, 11, 18, 15, and 17 Mercer St., New York. 


and Burope. 


THE OUTSIDE. 


&c., 


PORTABLE 
PRINTIN G OFFICES 


For Merchants, Dr small Job Print- 
ers, 
York. — of Tape, Cuts, &., Six Cents, 


Weston’s Metallic 
most 


Artificial Legs.—Light- 


est, cheapest, 
ed. Price 00. 
WESTON, B y, N. 


* ANGENHEIM’S IMPROVED MAGIC LANTERN 
PICTURES. 
istically colored. p 
e., Ae. For catalogues and information, 
LANGENHEIM, F. o. Box 1579, Philadeip 


AROANA WATOH. 
An Elegant Novelty in Watches. 


The cases of this watch are an en new invention, 


ed, producing an exact imitation of rat 
d, called Arcana, which will r 

They are as beautiful and durable as solid 

affurded at th the cost. The case is 


„„ „„ „„ „4 
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studs, vest and neck a 

gold thimbles, lockets, new style belt bu 

pencils, fancy work boxes, gold pens with gold and silver 
holders, assortment of 


extension and a fine jewelry, 
of every description, of the make and latest sty 
valued at $500,000. To be sold for $1 each without 
to value, and noi to be For until you know you 
will receive, Distribu is made in the following man- 
ner: naming each article and its value, are 
placed in sealed envelopes, which are well mixed. One of 
article at least 81 at will be delivered at our 
office, or sent by mail to any without regard to 
choice, on receipt of 25 ot. On receiving the certificate the 
urchaser will see what article it draws, and lis value, which 
may be from $1 to $500, and can then send $1, and receive 
or can 
our list of the value. Ne bia Every 


L BENTON & CO., Box 5567 Post-Office, N. Y. 


Army and Memorial Badges. 


B. r. HAYWARD, 208 Brosdway. 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


WE MOURN 
THE 
NATION'S LOSS. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
April 15, 1865. 
woe 100, $13 00" per 
34 Chasahore Stresk, Mew York. 


O YOU WANT LUZXURIANT 


in five weeks, or u 
stein or to 
money 


dress 


| “Grecian Compound,” h 


One a 
stubborn 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


Cohoes, N. T. 


for 60 Genta. Addrese-C, F. Trey, 


vet — 


Send stam wert 
awer 12, Troy, New York. 5 


— 


ASSASSINATION, 


cents each, $2, to 


LOUISE. 


any address. Payable whe 
envelope for 


| PINEAPPLE 


R. TALBOT'S CONCENTRATED 
* APPLE CIDER is a preventive > MEDICAL PINE. 
hat Dr. Talbot 


offered that will prevent sickness, article off, 
ed is Dr. Talbot's Mzpicaren — 
for all classes, 
Old and Young. m is not new 
2 1 is rather a new mode of 
doctoring; neve it will 
Save Millions from being sick. Is it not better to 
three dollars to keep from sick 
S being sick than to 


F 
F 


Add one teaspoonful of Medicated Pint apple Cider to a 
water, and drink the first thing after you 
rise in the morning, and the same before ‘Tetire at 


It imparts a cheerfulness to bril- 
liancy to the complexion. 

To travelers, especially, it ts of inestimable value, and 
should be prov as a in 
in any part of the coun tendency. 

in any part map wd may — it 
with the utmost confidence as a — 
PRICES: * 


DOLLARS PER BOTTLE (FULL QUART). 
Two PER Borris (FULL Prt). 


cents postage. 
of the article to the’ 
Northwestern itary Commission and Soldiers“ Home 
Fair,“ which opens Ma ag be sold for the benefit of 
the Soldiers. B. T. ITT, Sole Agent, 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


Invention urgent by every body, or samples 
fies 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


„ FOR EVERY BODY. 


for Teens Albums of all de- 
ecriptions, from 50 cents to $50, 
sent free ~~ mail or express, on 
receipt of price, 


C. HUGHES, 
ALBUM MANUFACTURER, 
102 Centre St., New York. 

h cards of President Lincoln, 10 cents each. 
FINE CARRIAGES. 
L. TIBBALS, 510 Broadway, — — 
Go PENS retailing at wholesale prices. 
to $2; in silver ext. 
Send stamp for circular. N Manufne- 
Street, New Also Fountain Pen. 
nd will 


— 


One Dollar, p chages — — 

2 lar, or or Two 

drees Du. FRANKLIN, Calhoun, IIlinois. 

NEY POCKET ALBUMS, holding 16 the 
cheapest. and best Album in the market, Price only 

F Gens. Grant, 8 Sheri 

atalogues sent free. G. W 
TINSON, Publis der, 221 ‘Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“©The West Indian Hair Curler.” 


— stiff hair, on 


the short ringlets or wa mass- 
curls. of $100. Ad- 
dress P. Hu. HENDERTON & Co., 


Box 5251, New rk 


WH SQUANDER io NEY on ele articles claiming 
to curl hair, when you can purchase Stockton Wells's 
paration for that for $2, whl 
batt of male or female mediately, and will last 6 mont!s? 
Pr chémite! laboratory, N.Y. city. A 
EK. Stockton Well Jersey City, N. N. Z. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published : 

THE HISTORY OF — * n. By His 


of this | 


ELEGANT 4LIBRARY EDITION OF VANITY 
4 Vanity ait: a Novel without a Hero. By 
MAKEPEACE 


Ka Edition, in Th 
Paper. Cloth, $7 50; Half 
A Novel. By Man ULOCK, 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, 


| - Seat mail, tony part of the United 


on receipt of 
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; Do nor Waste rour Money buying any of the CID 
| 
A» convinces him that it is t 
, 
Sa 4 
22 
‘ THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED Viger and Action to the syste 
i TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT New York merchant, who has 1 2 
4 : LOW PRICES. Pineapple Cider, assures Dr. Talbot that he has gained ten 
of ~ month at the first trial. He contin. 
: | ues its use ve directed, and finds it bene ‘ 
| . 100,000 gays it hus proved an entire — el 
: WATCHES, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD | Preventive to Sickness in his case ' 
. Tue Ame * 8 LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS other well-known gentleman in New York has — — 
| i New t INS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., Medicated Cider constantly for ten years, and has not 
Wa v : ] 3 0 0 0 been sick one day during that time. 
ren ive vigor and action e , 
To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without reyard do regulate selon, ‘hea taken internally, Gris of 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are all kinds—Bilious Colic, Diarrhosa, Diseases of the Th 
to get. Send W cents for a which will inform ; . roat, 
* 3 the — Pains in the Chest, Hoarseness, — ary Neuralgia, Rheu- 
you Ci — can Bare $1, and rer 5 matic Pains, Dyspepsia, Acidity of the Stomach, etc.. ete. 
our containing full Jist and particulars; also | _ its soothing and quieting effect on the system is most 
but card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. terms to Agente, which we want in every Regiment and astonishing. * 
| In er that all dealers may have an ity | Town Dr. u with great 
e WINSLO uccess pela, ervous Affect | 
208 Broadway New York. Loss of Appetite, Weakness, Palpitation of the Heart 
1 Chronic Diarrhea, Colic, Dysentery, and Diseases of the 
ba Stomach and Bowels. It is also particularly recommend- 
* Dr 2 Mourning Badges. ed by physicians to delicate females, and as an excellent 
e * remedy for Enfeebled Digestion, Want of Appetite, Scrof. 
ula, Nephritie A ffections,, Rheumatism, etc., etc. It never 
and Fine n niel< name, pus — to Disturbed 
— te. American ies have u this article with 
n, and wed in the exact style of the celebrated ~ 
— 1112 — oma — — t success to heighten their color and beauty. 
bie, and so exact an imitation of as to defy detection. 
bs Compauy of Europe, are au 
~<a with gold balance, and the improved ruby 
jew action, with line dial, and skeleton hands, and is 
warranted a good time-keeper. These watches are of three 
— 77 of six — — — 
cases. case will or ex- 
press for $125. A single one sent in an elegant morosco et ee — — ° 
| are agents One Pee Bor (FULL 
ro, D:awer 12 and none our tiade-mark. bottle, two pint bottles or four hait-pint bot- 
Address Importers, es sent express on receipt rice. For sale ev- 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. where. One ounce sample bottle mailed free on re- 
orce them to grow upon 
way, New ¥ ext face) without stain of injury to the akin. Price $1— 
12 Elegant sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
i {15 Melodeons, ene. der. H. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassan Street, N. T. 
100 Sliver Revolving THE ASSASSIN. Cart 
if Sets of Silver Tea Table 8 sen cents; 815 On. 
4 100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches Address CHAS. 8E * N N. . 
Wate „ „„ „„ „„ „„ %%% „„ 6 666 „„ 6 
Attention, Company! 
CLARK S ONGUENT.—A powerful stimulant. Each — 
a, packet warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers or ä 4 
; Mustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, with- 15 lm 
— — pguent, an finding as represented (by inform- | 
if At wholesale prices, sent — on ing me of the fact, can have their money returned them at f J ö 
1 any time within 8 months from day ef purchase. Price $1. ) 
4 Sent, sealed and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the 
if money. Address : 
A. C. CLARE, 
P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. . 
i | FREE TO ALL. 
; Citizens, Soldiers, Everybody, should send their address, 
—— and receive a large with tbe 
il CHARLES E. MA X. 81 Nassau N. V. 
i 7 UPHAM'’S PIMPLE BANISHER force a beautiful set of whiskers to grow on the smoothest 
—ñ—P Removes Pimples on the Face, Freckies, 
4 ing prompt returns, and the article drawn will be imme- dc. It also softens the skin and the com- 
diately sent tosny address by return mail or express. Eu- is 
‘ire satisfaction guaranteed in all eas. Six certificates address, cents, HAM, 
! for $1, 13 for . Agents wanted. Send a stamp for acir- 95 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR 
ae JJ olors the Hair, Whiskers, and ista 
— — 85855 address 
| sent on receipt C. UPHAM, 95 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CARD SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. For curling the Hair. 
— of Fer- Price by mail $1. Watranted. Address 
— F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 
| $1. WHISKERS. 51. 
4% Artiste, — Women, For One Dollar I will send led and post-paid. tl 
| Paintings, Be Catalogues seat on | — 
he skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
iT. 24 Pictures, $1 00. ¥ \ 
acros th. Desert, on the Eastern Shore of 
7 the Caspian, to Kifiva, Bokhbara, end Samarcand, per- 
Member of the Hungarian Academ y 
| Will force a beautiful set of whiskers or mustache on the "Tis ste 
; gmoothest face from five to eight weeks, witho: stain or our ated Pres: 7 — will be a ꝓ—ĩ—ͤ—æ— 
| injury to the ‘skin, or hsir on bald head in eight weeks | sample | 
| NO HUMBGG). I receive recommendations most ev- Also, the NEY “RICHMOND M DAL. on the | Fortrait On 
ery day from persons that have used it and found it gen- site side of this medal ie a true likeness of Gen. j x | 1 
Golden O'Dor by mail, sealed and post paid, $1 25 (War- 
| ranted), Send orders to DR. G. BRIGGS, eraved thareon, for 
return. pai U ELL OF ARRAN. Cuantzs Levee, 
e. Sent, post-paid, to any address on | ments are Me Send for: by the Church- yurd,“ Syo, Paper, T5 cents. 
; & & CHASE, B. T. HAYWARD, — 
F. O. Drawer 860, Cohoes, N. T. Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. k. your address on 
} 


Mur 6, 1865.) 


U. S. 7-80 LOAN. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the un- 
dersigned has assumed the General Subscription Agency 
for the sale of United States Treasury Notes, bearing sev- 
en and three-tenthe per cent. interest, per annum, known 


i Seven-Thirty Loan. 


These Notes are issued under date of June 15th, 1865, and 
are payable three years from that time, in currency, or 
are convertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 6-20 SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are worth a premium which increases the 


actusl profits on the 7-80 loan, and its exemption from 


State and Municipal taxation adds from one to three per 
cent, more, according to the rate levied on other property. 
The interest is payable in currency semi-annually by cou- 


pons attached to each note, which may be cut off and sold 


te any bank or banker. 
The interest amounts to 
One Cent per Day ona $50 Note. 
Two Cents 40 8100 
Ten 46 416 “ $500 “ 
20 4 40 „% 61000 
1Dollar 68000 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly 


furnished upon receipt of subscriptions, and the notes for- 


warded at once, The interest to 15th June next will be 
paid in advance. This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 


now offered by the Government, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that its superior advantages will make it the 


GREAT PCPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Less than 300,000,000 of the Loan authorized by the 
last Congress are now on the market, This amount, at 
the rate at which it is being absorbed, will all be sub- 
acribed for within four months, when the noter will un- 
doubtedly command a premium, as has uniformly been 
the case on closing the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the 
country may be afforded facilities for taking the Loan, 
the National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally acreed to receive 
subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
agents, in whom they have confidence, and who only are 
te be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 

JAY COOKE, 
Supsoniption Agent, Philadelphia. 

March 25, 186689. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 

The Brandreth Pills reduce, lessen, and expel the prin- 
ciple of Disease; and in proportion as they affect this 
great object they increase the principle of Life. Dr. Lull 
says: ** Brandreth's Pills are a vegetable compound; they 
invigorate, purify, and cleanse the blood; they correct 


and regulate all tne secretions; and, by purgation, dis- 
charge the whole mass of morbid matter from the body 


without reducing the strength. If one hundred of the 
most enlightened physicians were to unite their individual 
skill, it could scarcely do so much to cure as a dose or 
repeated doses of Brahdreth's Pills.” 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

\ | NEW YORK. 
_ For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 

DR. GLOVER’S LEVER TRUSS te 
tains and cures more ruptures than any 
other. It gives perfect ease and comfort. 

Elastic stockings, belts, bandages, erutch- 
es, &c. No.4 ANN STREET. Established 30 years. 


DR B. C. PERRY, 


DERMATOLOGIST, 


No. 49 Bond Street, New York, 
Treats successfully all diseases of the scalp, loss of hair, 
and premature aren Also, removes moth freckles, 
at d other discolorations from the face, without injury to 
the texture or color of the skin. Consultations free. 
For particulars, inelose stamp ‘or circular, 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1545) 


GOLD ENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON'S PATENT ANGULAR MBR GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag't, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
. Repointing, 50 cents. Send for a Circular. 


— 


MERWIN & BRAY FIRE-ARMS CO.’'S 
Re 


in thirty ig. These arms have been ad 
eively by the U. 8. Revenue Service. Testimonials of their 
efficiency are daily received from the Army and Navy, 
elso from civilians. Printed —.— = — 
cuts), nami rices, sent by mall when requ 
* Merwin & Bear are also sole proprietors of the Ballard 
Breach-Loading Rifle and Carbine. These arms need no 
comment. Their high character for get A and rting 
purposes is so well established that the Public only wish 
to know where they may be purchased. These Rifles were 
need by Captains Crawford and Fisk on the Overland Ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, under orders of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment. The General Government and the State of Ken, 
tucky have about 4 (20,000) now im active 
testimonials are received. 


c ‘Thousan 
Sold by and Retail Dea 
orders 


HARPER'S 


Dr. Poland’s 
WHITE PINE 


Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, Croup, and Whooping-Cough. 
Cures Gravel and all Kidney Diseases. 

There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicin- 
ity cured by the WHITE PINE COM!’OUND, which can be 
referred to, and hundreds of cases of Kidney complaints, 
— — by taking the MA, Pins Compound, | 

ve 

all the popular medicines offered for sale, ‘ 
seems to ve gained favor like the White Pine Compound. 
This medicine was made as lately as the spring of 1855, 
and then merely for one individual who was affected with 
an inflammation 


also of a severe complaint of ten years’ endurance. 
This being truly a the fact was mentioned to a 
skillful p who re in substance that the bark 


d to the ori r where very severe cases has 
been experi-nced in one hour, and a cure effected in twen- 
ty-four hours. 

There is a very natural reason for this, The bark, and 


sores, 
In fine, the virtues of White Pine Bark are known every 
where, and this, doubtless, is one grand reason why tie 
4 Pine Compound was so favorably received at the 


rst. 
The has given a to test the | 
virtuet of the White Pine fas been | — 


Rev. J. K. of Ramney, N. H.. writes: 

have for years regarded your White Pine Compound 
as an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I it | 
as even more efficacious an have 


on. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 
ing an — + White 


121 
10 


i 
1 


columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a 

Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, 
he enjoyed while labori on Bap. 
enjoyed w ng nily many as a Bap- 
sufferer led him to 


COMPOUND, 


GEORGE W. SWETT, Mp, 
Will be manufactured ia fature at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 106 HANOVER 
STREET, BOSTON. ; 


Under the supervision of 
REV. J. W POLAND, M 


— 


— — 


Important. Announcement. 


GREAT SALB of 
WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. | 
One Million Dollars’ Worth! 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 
ONE DOLLAR BACH! 
Without regard to value!! Not to be 
paid for until you know what 
you are to receive!!! 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES! 
All to be sold at One Dollar Bach !! 
each 


300 Music Boxes, each,...... — $20 to $150 
500 „% „ „„ 30 * 100 
1000 Ice Pitehers 20 50 
2500 „% Syrup Cups with Salvers...... 20“ 50 
5000  Gobleteand Drinking Cups. 580 
3000 eee 18 * 50 
2000 „ Fruit, Card and Cake Baskets. 20 50 
ver Tea Spoons, dozen., 10% 2 
10, 6 Table spoons and forks, * 
250 Gents’ Gold Hunting-Case Watches. 50“ 150 
250 Ladies’ Gold and da. FO 
600 Gents’ Hunting-Case Silver Watches. 88 70 
Rin eee „„ „% „„ „ „6 „6 „„ 50 100 
5,000 we Veet and Neck Chains „ 4 80 
4 
5,000 Jet and Geld Bracelets „ 
Jhatelaige Chaius and Guard Chains 5“ 20 
7,000 Solitaire and Gold Brooches ....... „ 4% 10 
5,000 Mosaic, Lava, and Florentine Ear “rg 
„ 
7,800 Coral, Opal, and Kar 4%. 6 
4,000 California Diamond Breast-Pins .....250“ 10 
8,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys .....250% 8 
4,000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides vec 2 » 
5,000 Sets of Solitaire = Buttons, 8 
3,000 Thimbies, Pencila, eee “ 6 
3,000 Gold picks, Crosses, 8 
5,000 Plain Gold Kings ee “ 10 
5,000 Chased Gold Rings ............ ove'es 8 
10,000 Stone Set and Signet Rings. cose 20 1 
10,000 California Diamond Rings........... 2“ 
7.500 Ladies’ Jewelry and Gold .. 
6,000 Sets Ladies Jewelry—Cameo, 
Opal, and other stones. ° 


5 

10,000 Gold Pens, Silver |-xtension-Holders 

8 4g 
10,000 Gold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holjers 6 10 
Gold Pens and Gold Extension-Holders 10 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Buckles —— 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt aud Jet Hair Bars and Balls 3 10 


ARRANDALE & CO., Manufacturers’ Ag No. 167 
Broadway, New York, annonuce that all of the above list 
of goods Will be sold for Une Dollar Kach. 


In consequence of great stagnation of trade in the 
ing districts of h the war hav- 
cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of vaiua- 


ing 

bie Jewelry, originally intended for tiie English market, 
has been sent off for sale in this country, and MUST Bi 
SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 


aug 

ness, 25 cents each, which must be enclosed when 

tifieate is sent for. Fi — Mow be sent for $1; 
ted thirty ior $5; sixty for $10; one hun- 


every town and county in the and those acting 
such will ten cents on every Certificate or- 
dered by amounts to 
Une Dollar, ts will collect 25 cents for every U 
cate, and cents to us, either in cash or postage 
stamps, REANDALE & CO 


required to pay your dollar Unless you are satisfied with 
the article, which will than 


amount, and may be $50 o Fl. An exceilent mode this 
Mesars. Arramdale & Co, long 1 personally 
known to us, and we believe them to be every way 

of public confidence.—N. T. 

June 11; 1084 

We have impected at the office of Atrandale Co.'s 
Agency ropean Manufacturing @ large as- 
sortment of fashionable and valuable of the newest 


hi Ki C. W. Nov. 
— 


$i each —Anyelien Reporter, N. ¥. Feb | 


— 


S8 WATCH. 10 


Our whole stock of I Ww. of 
—— mported Watches, being of rich and 


same 
above, with Gent's Veet 
Chain, Engraved Double ete. Sent by mail 
to any part of the army or country for only $8 * 
‘The Imperial Watch, 
a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me 
ing within cones 
to its inery a beautiful and correct working Tas 
MO rn, an accurately adjusted Mariner's 
adature, Dial, and 
e day of tmonth, week, etc., in Case, 


less bearing our private trade-mark. Price per single 
all complete, by mail, to part of the army or countr 
$20. CATELY BROTHERS, 


which 
will pay 300 per cent. profit, and our stationery kets 
contain good and en alld a fine as-ortment 
of Jewelry 


Chu 
House at Litchfleld.— Hanover Church, 
er’s — at Walnut Hille—Lyman Beecher, 1888, 


HEROIG DEEDS OF HEROIC VI. THE 
CHANGE OF BASE * 

E. Lee.—Batile of — 
Station.._-Savage’s Station.— Ed wm 
treat. Destruction of the Train. 


A MClellan.—Map of the . 


Ale Neighbor. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Cuanzres Dicxens. 

Cuarren V. The Golden Dustman falls into bad Com 

VL Ths Golden Dastman into worse 

Cmapran VIL The Friendly Move takes up 9 strong 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS 
One Copy for ou Year. . « . 940 
An Batra Copy, gratis, Club of Sen- 
— —— 00. 
S Mae@azing and together, 
one year, $8 00. 


— —— 


The Publishers will a limited number of first- 


certificates for the “Great Gift Distribution” class Advertisements for Magazins, at the 

dale & Co. A lady of opt acquaintance has been very | low rates: one quarter of a each Number, $13; 

successful in this way, not only im filing her own purse, | half, $125; whole $250 circulation of HAW a 

Dat te doing MaGaziwe {a believed to be larger than that of any 

the Certificate:, a: U be seen from our ad cul- in the world. 

um 038. Gentlemen can also be thus — HARPER & BROTHERS, 

of Arrand:le & Distribution of watches, Jewelry, | nearly 100,000, 

and silverware. In of that we. x 1 

received severał sets e jewelry advertised, we are 

| warranted in saying that, both in finish and q „they HARPER 8 EE L * 

— They turned out to be TERMS. 
ast t represented. —True 

(Letrtstowm), Avgust 17, 18 Cae - 28 


* $4 00 each, or 6 tor 

Voutwe or for the Year 
bound ia Cloth. Price $7 00. * 
Dolla’ per tine 
side, und One Dollar and Conte pe 


2 
4 


ae 
‘~~ 


. 


. 


| 
— 287 4 f 
* * 
| 
COMPOUND. t 
THE GREAT AND POPULAR 
Watches at Wholesale rates. 
Warton in Fine Gold Plated Double Cares 
Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu- 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Enameled White ; 
Dial, @ serviceable article in running order, with Key, . 
Case, ot0., complete, and a Gent's Vast Onaix 
and a beau MINtaTURE Looker, to match, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glass for Two Likenesses. Sent 
by mail to any part of the army or country for only $10. 
— 

5 This induced others to apply for the same remedy, and ) 
every one using it received a great benefit, The article, 1 
however, went without a name till November following, 
when it was called White Pine Compound. During that | 
month it was advertised for the first time. ’ ; 

Some time in 1856 an individual, who purchased a bot- | 
tle for a hard cough, was pot only cured of the cough, but 7. Idar The 2 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased {a 1 
Finely Finished Huwtine, Magic Spring 10 Lins 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat inner 
of White Pine vas one of the best diuretics known, pro- ri I 
vided its astringency could be counteracted. If the other Bottom, with Panel for Name, and Fam 2 Pele | 
7 articles entering into the Compound would effect this, a Genuine English Improved Jeweled A IX. Tobias 4 
fortune was in the Medicine! The fortune has not yet movements, Polished Cap, Selfaacting Click, Kal. 
been reached; but the hundreds of cures effected by the ance, Independent Actions, yn molar d Seve! 
Compound, in the most aggravated cases of Kidney dis- Cut Hands, and is an React H of $100 watch, und 
eases, including Diabetes, prove it to be a wonderful Med- used by the Roya, Enetnnens aud Oficers of the Bui run 
| icine for such ailments.’ A large number of physicians Anwy, as their standard NoneGenuine 
̃⅛——ꝗ 
But while the White Pine Compound is so useful in 
kidney inflammation, it is also a wonderful curative in 
all throst and lang Gistenes, Is so quickly and soothingly 103 Nassau St, N. I. d 1855, 
allays mation that and soreness are re- 
8 is 
UDP even the leaves or needles, of White Pine, contain emi- Two new and popular ed free for | 
nent medicinal qualities. The Indians employed the bark only Five Gents. Address ” Himedale, N H. “i 
of — — diseases long before the settle äü⅛— — —ü— 
ment of America by Europeans, onery ckets 
A wash of the bark, steeped in water, is exceedingly Prize Stati Pa ; 
Splendid Steel Bngravings and Photo- 
| unusual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quan- premiums to agents. Cirealar mailed free. A sample 
tities of the White Pine Compound have been sold and packet, tog-ther with circulars and full particulars to 
used with the happiest effects, It speaks well for the agents, sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
Medicine that the people living where it is prepared are HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., New York 3 
high in ite praise. — 
— HARPER“ S 
TESTIMONIALS. — 0. 

A very large number of Important testimonials have al- WE NTEI. MA AZINE 
ready been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothe- * MO & 
caries, and indeed from all classes in society, speaking in FOR MAY 18865. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, V., says: ing as Agents for the principal European 3 — . CONTENTS | 

find tlie White Pine Compound to be very efficacious — a Distribution, iect 
not only in coughs and other 8 affections, but also ing follow in — : subject to WASHOE REVISITED. (First Paper.) 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and ‘ertifica res atious articles firs ILLUSTRATIONS. Night- Scene in the Sierras.— The N 
other kindred organs. 1. | stiver Mania at San Franciseo.—Dirty Mike.--Departare 
velopes, sealed up, and mixed; and, when ordered, are | from Polsom-Rather Base. Bud 
taken out without regard choice, and sent by mail, thus | Od Charlie —Dangerous Boulders.—Scene in 
giving alle fair chance. On receipt of the certificate you | the sierra Neves. -en. Tn of Rocks, Lake Tunes 
will see what you are to have, and then it is at your op- . ; 5 
tion to send the dollar and take the article or not. Fur. Stetten on the Washoe Road. 
just taken the Compound for a cold, and it works mar thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, | CHILDLESS. 
or any Set of Jewelry on our list for ONE DOLLAR. LYMAN BEECHER. | 
Send 25 ceiits for Certificate. TIONS. 
— 
— Yale College, 1798. — Castle Ward. — East Hampton é 
of my family for several years and coughs, and N 
— of friends ha — 
resulta. Several of our frien ve ved muc 
benefit from the Compound. We intend to keep it always ——— — — fn 
on hand. 
From James J. Horr. 
Braprogp, N. H., Sept. 1860. 

Dun. Porlann,— In the fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
and | an i was very wa 

‘ flicted wi that troublesome disease—the Kidney Com. — * THE HOUSES WE LIVE . 
What the “Press” say of us. | r Leon's HER | 
Gusat GIFT Disrutnor ox. 4 rare opportunity is of- INFANCY AND AGE, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS. 
ware, etc., by Messrs. Arrandale & Go., at No, Broad- With a Portrait, 
Com way. They have an immense stock of articles, varying in ON THE HEIGHTS. ‘ * 
asto value, and all are offered at une dollar each. ‘The distri- ARMAD Wu Coupes. | 
was bution is very fairly done—yun agree to take a certificate pre 
with of a certain ai enciased it an en and are not Cuartzs EV. The March of Events, 
— 
Buapporp, N. H., July, 1860. 

Dre. Ponanp,—I had been afflicted with Kidney Com- 
plaint for a long time, and had a bad cough of ten years’ 
standing, which caused me to. spit blood elt 
No one of my acquaintances would get my —Trying-On for the Doll's Dress-Mak- 
health again. But two bottles of your White Pine Com- er.—Rogue Riderhood himself again, 3 

plaints. I would state that a lady, a neig ours, RREN?T | 
was so badly afflicted with a cough that she sat up only, and understand that the whole of these newly-imporied — cu EVEXTS 
long enough to have her bed made, and we all thought she — 1 ens 
was going in a quick consumption. She took only one bot- | Stent advantages to buyer, and affording ve em- 
tle of your Compound, and it cured her. She L. just as ployment toagents. We know the firm in question to be 
well now as ever she was. very respectable and y. worthy of public confi- — 
— ment.— NV. T. Aion, 8 | 
— — —1— By Messrs. Arrandale 
lt thing to and 2 to lose. He 
a The Belt kuows what he will get for lar beforehand, and he * 
7 ee eee 1 weighs need not send it if he is not satisfied.—N. F. Weekiy News, 
— oz., and] mak — discovery. | A4. 6, 1864. 
AX af carries a ball 42-100 calibre | ‘he most eligible and profit- | 
2 Carger than Colt’s Navy), * able emp Tment we Have bean of for is the sale of 
Yt? and can be used with either fixed or ! 5. 
ammunition. The Pocket size weighs 11 THF WHITE PINE * 
4 oz., and carries a ball 30-100 calibre Game as | | 
Colt's 4 and 6 inch). ; 
These Pistols are loaded and discharged — onty four | 2 
motions — a degree of perfection never yet attained by any | . 
other arm. 4 round may be loaded and discharged | 
| 
| 
| 
DR. SWETT will attend of Git 
one 
business depart- randale & Co., an 
ut, to whom allorders sent us prize — — — 
should be addréseed.... tion,-and without hesitation we dn state that act and 
‘eld all all of the articles were worth treble the of 
| by Wholesale amd Re- the recipients, and some of them six times, 
ters rally. tail Dealers in Medicine We have seen some very preity s of Table and 
& BRAY, | every where. Tea Spoons, Gold Watehes, Ladi „ Pins, Brace- > 
No. 262 Broadway, New York. Price 75 Cents lets, etc., 
) P.8.—Importiwr.—These Rifles can be used with either per place for 
fixed or loose ammunition. Bottic. 15, 1965, 


